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Partners  Reach 

for  New  Heights  of  Collaboration 

Arts  Reach  Joins  Hands  with  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  on  this  Special  Issue 


by  JOHN  ZORN,  Arts 
Reach  Publisher 


s corporations  continue  to  merge, 
acquire,  partner  and  joint  venture  at 
a dizzying  rate,  a quieter,  but  no 
less  significant,  similar  phenomenon  contin- 
ues to  occur  throughout  the  arts  community. 
In  fact,  because  businesses  are  working 
overtime  to  find  synergies  to  better  meet 
customers’  needs,  arts  organizations  are 
following  suit  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  in  the 
quest  for  the  public's  attention  and  dollars. 

Thus,  when  this  publication  learned  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts’  (NEA) 
new  initiative  to  foster  partnerships  through 
a program  of  cultural  planning  grants 
(coincidentally  called  ArtsREACH)  we  agreed 
that,  in  the  same  spirit  of  partnership  and 
exploration,  one  issue  of  this  magazine  be 
devoted  to  illuminating  the  possibilities 
cultural  partnerships  hold.  This  way,  both  our 
regular  readers  and  the  participants  of  the 
NEA’s  ArtsREACH  program  can  benefit  from 
our  combined  experience  base.  Some  of  the 


case  studies  in  this  issue,  while  not  from  the 
initial  year  of  the  ArtsREACH  program, 
demonstrate  the  benefits,  challenges,  and 
results  of  partnerships. 

Last  spring,  the  NEA  identified  20  states 
that  had  received  five  or  fewer  direct  Endow- 
ment grants  during  one  of  the  previous  two 
years.  In  September,  the  NEA  awarded  84 
ArtsREACH  grants  totaling  nearly  $730,000 
to  a wide  variety  of  non-profit  and  public 
organizations  including  cultural,  business, 
social,  government,  religious  and  civic  groups. 

Among  the  groups  selected  to  receive 
funding  are  ballet,  theater  and  opera  compa- 
nies, local,  city  and  county  arts  councils, 
writers’  forums,  museums,  Native  American 
centers,  community  choruses,  symphony 
societies  and  main  street  associations.  Most  of 
the  grants,  which  range  from  $3,000  to 
$10,000,  will  support  organizations  with 
budgets  of  less  than  $250,000. 
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Founding  Sponsor  of 
Arts  Reach,  Marketing 
Services  Group,  Inc. 
provides  direct  marketing 
and  database  marketing, 
telemarketing  and  telefundraising,  media  planning 
and  buying,  on-line  consulting  and  commerce,  web 
site  design,  and  interactive  fulfillment  to  nearly 
1,000  clients.  MSGl’s  services  include: 


■ Strategic  Planning 

1 Direct  Marketing 
Campaign  Execution 

' Database  Marketing 

' Data  Mining  and 
Predictive  Modeling 

1 Duplicate  Elimination 
— Merge/Purge 


• List  Research,  Manage- 
ment and  Brokerage 

•Web  Site  Development, 
Hosting  and  Maintenance 

• On-line  Ticketing,  Com- 
merce and  Advertising 

• Telemarketing/ 
Telefundraising 


1 Media  Planning 
and  Buying 

Primary  and 
Secondary  Research 

1 Interactive  Fulfillment 

For  free  information,  call 
Bob  Budlow  at  212-594-7688. 
www.msginet.com 
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The  Integrated  Solution. 
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To  hit  the  bitll  S~6]/6  with  your  next  direct 
marketing  campaign,  contact  Bob  Budlow  fora 
free  phone  consultation  at  (212)  594-7688 
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1"*  Database  development  and  marketing 
B+  Consultation  and  campaign  strategy 
»-►  Dupe  elimination  and  merge/purge 
**  Sub-minimum  list  rentals 

Demographic/Psychographic  data  overlajg^ 


Market  area  mapping  and  analysis 
Predictive  modeling  and  response  analysis 
Telephone  appending  and  lead  generation 


333  7th  Avenue  • New  York,  NY  10001 
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KBW 

Kalamazoo  Banner  Works 


The  Most  Recommended 
Banner  Company  In  America 


Banner.  Worhs 


Banner  solutions  from 
Kalamazoo  Banner  Works. 

They’re  a stunning 
way  to  build  visibility 
and  generate  excite- 
ment about  festivals, 
shows,  and  upcoming 
events.  Not  to  mention 
a wonderful  medium  for 
showing  your  apprecia- 
tion to  special  sponsors. 
Indoors  or  outdoors, 
nothing  makes  a better 
impression  than  banners 
from  KBW. 


Besides  all  that,  no  one 
offers  a better,  more 
reliable  display  hardware 
package  than  KBW. 

In  other  words, 
the  works  that  make 
banners  work. 


Maintenance-free 
and  durable,  our 
BannerFlex®  solutions 
make  certain  that  your 
investment  in  good 
impressions  are  lasting 
ones,  too. 


Call  us  for  more  information  and  a free  color  catalog.  It's  full  of  KBW  designs 
that  are  ready-to-print  with  your  name  or  logo.  And  all  the  details  on  our 
BannerFlex  outdoor  display  products,  as  well  as  our  Display  One ™ indoor 
portable  exhibit  system.  Or  send  us  your  custom  design  for  a quick  quote. 
KBW.  The  most  recommended  banner  company  in  America. 

2 1 29  Portage  St..  Kalamazoo,  Ml  4900 1 800-525-6424  Fax:  616-388-2018  www.kbwnet.com 
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s you're  undoubtedly 
aware  by  now,  as  of 
January  10,  1999  postage 
rates  changed  significantly,  the  most 
obvious  change  being  a first-class  one- 
once  letter  going  from  32  cents  to  33 
cents.  The  news  on  the  bulk  mail 

front  is  mixed  when 
it  comes  to  the 
postal  rate  changes; 
however,  there  is  no 
getting  around  the 
fact  that  annual 
mailing  and  permit  fees  have 
jumped  from  $85  a year  to  $100. 

Mailings  for  non-profit  institutions 
were  hit  the  hardest.  Their  rates 
increased  across  the  board  while  rate 
changes  for  commercial  mailers  were 
mixed.  Bulk  mail  increases  for  non- 
profits range  from  about  one  cent  to 
three  cents  per  piece,  depending  on 
the  level  of  automation  and  type  of 
postal  facility  used.  The  bottom  line  is 
that  mailing  will  cost  more  if  you’re  a 
non-profit.  Now,  it  makes  even  more 


sense  than  ever  to  automate  whenever 
possible.  Consult  your  mail  house  for 
the  best  ways  to  automate  your 
mailings  or  contact  Robert  Budlow, 
President  of  Metro  Direct 
(Founding  Sponsor  oi Arts  Reach ) 
at  (212)  594-7688  ext.  231  or 
Robert.Budlow@MSGINET.com 
for  free  information. 

Here  are  two  tips  that  could  offset 
your  postage  increase. 

1.  If  you’re  sending  a Business  Reply 
Envelope  (BRE)  with  your  solicitation 
package,  include  the  sentence  "Your 
stamp  is  an  additional  gift!”  at  a slight 
angle  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the 
front  of  the  BRE. That  way  for  every 
BRE  that  is  returned  to  you  with  a 
stamp,  you  won’t  have  to  pay  the 
postage. 

2.  Make  sure  to  include  the  "Address 
Services  Requested"  endorsement 
from  the  mail  pieces  that  are  going  to 
your  house  list  and  to  delete  it  from 
the  mail  pieces  that  are  not  going  to 
your  house  list.  By  including  on  the 
pieces  going  to  your  house  list,  you'll 
keep  your  list  clean  and  only  mail  to 
addresses  that  are  current.  By  deleting 


it  from  the  pieces  that  are  going  to 
lists  you  rented  and/or  received 
through  trades,  you  won't  be  wasting 
money  receiving  address  corrections 
from  the  post  office  that  you  can't  use. 
Third  class  bulk  letters  returned  to 
the  sender  that  weigh  less  than  three 
ounces  are  $.50  per  piece. 

There  are  two  steps  to  remember  to 
ensure  that  money  won't  be  wasted. 
First,  coordinate  with  your  printer  so 
that  two  versions  of  your  piece  are 
printed.  (Obviously,  if  the  printer's 
charge  for  this  exceeds  what  you 
think  you'll  pay  for  the  returned 
pieces,  it  might  not  be  wise  to 
produce  two  versions.  However, 
unless  you're  doing  a relatively  small 
mailing,  it  should  be  cost  effective.) 
Secondly,  instruct  the  service  bureau 
that  is  doing  your  merge/purge  and 
outputting  your  lists  to  provide  you 
with  two  lists  — an  in-house  list  and 
all  other  lists.  HD 
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Kalamazoo  Banner  Works,  the 

most  recommended  banner 
company  in  America,  is 
nationally  recognized  for  its 
high-quality  custom-  and  stock- 
design  outdoor  banners, 
patented  banner  mounting 
hardware,  exterior-use  banner- 
stands,  and  the  versatile, 
portable  Display  One™  interior 
display  system.  For  free  infor- 
mation, call  1-800-525-6424. 


TIAA-CREF,  the  nation’s  larg- 
est private  pension  system, 
manages  more  than  $160  bil- 
lion in  assets  for  1.8  million 
people.  Serving  the  educa- 
tional and  research 
communities,  TIAA-CREF  of- 
fers several  financial  products, 
including  traditional  and  vari- 
able annuities,  plus  individual 
and  group  insurance  products. 
1-800-842-2776. 


Arts  Resources  International, 

a division  of  Artec  Consultants 
Inc.,  is  dedicated  to  assisting  cli- 
ents in  the  earliest  stages  of 
planning  arts  spaces.  Our 
mission  is  to  help  determine  the 
programmatic,  technical,  and 
financial  viability  of  proposed 
projects.  1-212-242-0120 


American  Express"  is  a diver- 
sified worldwide  travel  and  fi- 
nancial services  company 
founded  in  1850.  It  is  a leader 
in  charge  and  credit  cards,  Trav- 
elers Cheques,  travel,  financial 
planning,  investment  products, 
insurance  and  international 
banking.  Call  1-800445-AMEX. 
ext.  310  to  welcome  the  Ameri- 
can Express  Card". 
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Building  Coalitions 

Between  Arts  and  Community  Organization 

by  CRAIG  DREESZEN,  Ph.D.  and  THOMAS  WOLFF,  Ph.D 


oth  of  us  have  noted  an 
encouraging  upsurge  in  the 
frequency  and  quality  of 
partnerships  among  community  arts 
organizations,  artists,  and  health  and 
human  service  organizations.  As  one 
trend,  more  arts  organizations  are 
directing  their  creative  talents  toward 
solving  community  problems.  Among 
many  examples,  the  Cambridge 
Performance  Project  is  sending  the 
Back  Porch  Dance  Company  on  a 
month-long  residency  at  the  new 
Cambridge  Senior  Center  to  perform, 
rehearse,  and  give  workshops  for 
elders. 

At  the  same  time,  civic  agencies  are 
turning  to  artists  and  other  cultural 
workers  to  help  reach  their  constitu- 
ents with  theater,  dance,  storytelling, 
and  the  visual  arts.  So,  in  another 
example,  the  Family  Planning 
Council  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
which  has  been  using  theater  as  part 
of  its  teenage  health  program  for  10 
years,  recently  began  working  with  a 
professional  artistic  director  from 
Shakespeare  and  Company. 

Doesn’t  collaboration  simply  mean 
two  groups  working  together?  The 
best  answer  may  be  yes  and  no. 

Yes,  because  collaborations  are 
often  begun  naturally.  A local  arts 
agency  wants  to  extend  its  programs 
throughout  a community,  while  a 
health  maintenance  organization  is 
trying  to  draw  people  to  its  health 
education  fair.  They  find  something  in 
common:  musicians  and  storytellers  at 
the  fair  would  serve  both  agencies’ 
goals.  The  health  agency  director 
rediscovers  what  community  organiz- 
ers have  long  known  - the  transfor- 
mative power  of  story  and  song. 
Likewise,  the  artist  is  inspired  and 
renewed  through  interaction  with 
community  members  - up  close  and 
barrier-free. 


But  no,  because  these  well- 
intentioned  partnerships  don’t  always 
go  smoothly.  The  bumps  may  be 
serious  enough  so  that  the  would-be 
partners  are  discouraged  from  a 
worthy  collaboration.  Arts  and  human 
service  organizations  come  from  two 
very  different  organizational  cultures. 
When  the  arts  take  on  community 
issues,  they  may  not  always  anticipate 
the  consequences  (e.g.,  disclosures  of 
abuse  after  a puppet  show  on  abuse). 
And  when  human  service  organiza- 
tions move  into  arts  projects,  they 
may  not  realize  how  important 


*...in  our  rush  to  act,  we 
may  ignore  the  civilities 
that  will  build 


relationships  and  prevent 
problems  later. 99 


standards  of  artistic  quality  are  to 
success. 

If  partners  take  time  to  get 
acquainted  and  build  trust,  under- 
stand what  each  needs  and  can  offer, 
appreciate  what  constraints  each 
operates  under,  and  focus  on  shared 
goals,  their  partnership  will  be  likely 
to  succeed.  Southerners  don’t  get 
down  to  business  until  they've  done 
some  “porch  sitting."  Similarly,  in  our 
rush  to  act,  we  may  ignore  the 
civilities  that  will  build  relationships 
and  prevent  problems  later.  To 
elaborate  on  this  key  point,  let’s 
examine  some  frequent  barriers  to 
successful  collaboration,  and  how  to 
overcome  them. 

> “You  want  what?”  Everyone 
enters  a partnership  with  expecta- 
tions. The  oft-cited  advice  to  “leave 
your  agendas  at  the  door”  is  naive. 


Everyone  has  an 
agenda.  But  actually, 
different  objectives  and  resources 
can  make  for  a stronger  partner- 
ship if  they  are  complementary  and 
made  known.  It  is  hidden  agendas 
that  get  in  the  way.  So,  civic 
partners  should  not  be  surprised  if 
artists  expect  to  be  fairly  paid.  Nor 
should  artists  be  surprised  if  they 
must  yield  the  stage  to  a workshop 
leader.  Solution:  Assume  nothing. 
Ask  explicitly,  “What  do  you  hope 
to  achieve?  What  conditions  must 
be  met?  What  constraints  apply?” 

>-  “Who's  on  first?”  Collaborations 
involve  new  relationships.  It  takes 
time  to  sort  out  who  will  do  what, 
how  decisions  will  be  made,  and 
who  will  follow  through.  In  a 
gathering  of  leaders,  don’t  be 
surprised  if  there  is  jockeying  for 
leadership.  Solution:  Take  time  to 
get  acquainted  and  build  trust.  Do 
a simple  project  together  before 
you  commit  to  a major  one. 

>•  “I  thought  you  were  writing  the 
grant!”  Especially  in  a new 
partnership,  tasks  need  to  be 
explicitly  matched  with  those 
responsible  for  them.  Otherwise, 
important  tasks  may  go  undone. 
Solution:  In  any  task-oriented 
meeting,  you're  not  finished  until 
you  answer  this  question:  "Who  is 
going  to  do  what  by  when?" 

>-  Risks,  what  risks ? Performances 
can  unleash  powerful  emotions. 
Artists  and  arts  groups  venturing 
into  community  development  may 
be  naive  to  legal,  emotional,  and 
physical  risks  that  health  and 
human  service  professionals  are 
well  prepared  for.  Issues  of  patient 

Continued  on  the  next  page 
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confidentiality  and  the  emotional 
consequences  of  personal  disclo- 
sures can  catch  the  artist  unaware. 
Solution:  If  the  arts  are  used  in  a 
therapeutic  way,  a competent 
health  professional  must  be  an 
active  partner  in  program  design 
and  implementation. 

>-  Quality  control.  Artists  and  arts 
agencies  naturally  value  artistic 
quality.  But  what  kind?  For  a 
community  artist  engaging  people 
in  a participatory  arts  experience 
(e.g.,  helping  kids  create  a mural), 
the  quality  of  the  creative  process 
matters  most.  But  for  performances 
before  an  audience,  the  quality  of 
the  creative  product  matters  more. 
An  ill-tuned  piano,  screeching 
sound  system,  mumbling  story- 
teller, or  poorly-timed  theatrical 
entrance  can  undermine  the 
intended  effect  of  an  arts  program. 
Solution:  Partner  with  profes- 
sional-quality artists. 


>-  Culture  wars.  Some  political  and 
religious  movements  have  found  it 
expedient  to  rally  their  followers 
against  invented  enemies.  Femi- 
nists, homosexuals,  and  the  arts  are 
among  their  targets.  Locally,  some 
people  may  use  the  arts  as  part  of 
their  strategy  to  polarize  the 
community  around  values.  Solu- 
tion: Assess  the  risks  of  potentially 
controversial  programs,  build 
political  support,  and  think  ahead 
about  how  to  handle  an  assault. 

Despite  these  potential  barriers, 
most  arts  and  human  service 
partnerships  evolve  quite  naturally. 
Most  difficulties  are  easily  resolved. 
To  ease  such  resolution,  and 
increase  chances  of  success,  we  can 
distill  our  recommendations  into 
four  basic  steps. 

1.  Get  Ready.  Identify  a likely  partner. 
Look  for  overlapping  interests  and 
complementary  resources.  Get 
acquainted.  Meet  the  director  for 


coffee,  or  attend  one  of  their  events. 
“Do  lunch.”  Discuss  and  define  the 
problem  or  opportunity. 

2.  Get  Set.  Agree  on  goals  and  out- 
comes for  the  shared  project.  Make 
action  plans.  Establish  how  you  will 
communicate  and  make  decisions. 
Develop  a budget,  listing  revenues 
and  expenses.  Draft  a written  memo 
of  agreement. 

3.  Go.  Implement  your  plans. 

4.  Ask:  “ How  are  we  doiny?”  Keep  in 
touch.  Watch  for  unseen  problems  or 
opportunities.  Monitor  your  progress. 
Adjust  the  work  plan  as  required. 

"Writers,  poets,  actors,  craftspeople, 
artists  - they  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  our  communities,”  as  Arthur 
Himmelman  has  said.  The  arts  can 
move  and  elevate  people  and  commu- 
nities through  their  craftsmanship. 
When  brought  into  collaboration 
with  community  service  groups,  this 
craftsmanship  can  lead  to  exciting 
community  transformation.  BD 


Craig  Dreeszen  can  be  reached  at  (413)  545-2360.  Thomas  Wolff  can  be  reached  at  (617)  494-9300. 


Cultural  Planning  0 Checklist 


Craig  Dreeszen  has  also  authored 
a paper  titled  “Community  Cultural 
Planning:  A Guidebook  for  Commu- 
nity Leaders.”  In  it,  he  uses  the 
following  definition  of  community 
cultural  planning  and  offers  a "Readi- 
ness Checklist”: 

Community  cultural  planning  is  a 
structured,  community-wide  fact- 
finding and  consensus-building 
process  to  assess  community  needs 
and  develop  a plan  of  action  that 
directs  arts  and  cultural  resources 
to  address  those  needs. 


To  obtain  a copy  of  Dreeszen’s 
“Community  Cultural  Planning:A 
Guidebook  for  Community  Leaders,” 
contact  Americans  for  the  Arts  at 


Community  Readiness  Checklist 

/ Representation:  Will  planning  participants  reflect  the  community's  diversity? 

/ Arts  Community  Support:  Is  there  support  for  planning  from  the  community's 
arts  and  cultural  leaders? 

/ Political  Support:  Is  it  likely  that  the  mayor,  county  commissioner  or  city 
manager  would  endorse  the  effort  and  formally  nominate  a steering  commit- 
tee? 

/ Financial  Support:  Is  there  enough  interest  and  funding  available  from  local 
government,  business  and  private  sources  to  offset  planning  costs?  Is  it  likely 
that  funds  can  also  be  raised  to  implement  recommendations? 

/ Administratve  Agent:  Can  you  identify  an  agency  with  appropriate  expertise, 
staff  and  management  capabilities  that  is  willing  to  serve  as  administrative  and 
fiscal  agent  for  the  planning  process? 

/ Planning  Expertise:  Do  you  have  access  to  local  research  and  planning 
expertise,  such  as  city  planners  or  university  faculty? 

/ Community’s  Experience  with  Planning:  Has  the  community  had  positive 
experiences  with  planning? 
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(202)  371-2830 
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AMERICAN  EXPRESS®  CARDMEMBERS 


are 


mowing  your  audience 
an  art  in  itself.  Which 
why  more  and  more 
1 1 tu  ra l o rgan iza  ti o ns 
re  choosing  to  accept  the 
merican  Express ® Card. 


Our  Cardmembers  are  superb 
performers.  With  average  household 
incomes  of  over  $79,000,  in  fact, 
they’re  some  of  the  best  performers 
in  the  country.  Clearly  an  audience 
you  don’t  want  to  miss. 


People  who  appreciate  the  arts. 

And  have  the  means  to  support  them. 

Compared  to  non-Cardmembers, 
American  Express  Cardmembers 
are:  52%  more  likely  to  attend 
dance  performances* 

20%  more  likely  to  visit 
museums*  and 
15%  more  likely  to  attend 
live  theater* 

Plus,  their  household  income  is  39% 
higher*  In  short,  they’re  your  ticket 
to  a whole  new  market  of  valuable 
and  loyal  customers. 


top-notch 

performers 

themselves. 


There  are  solid  reasons  our 
Cardmembers  use  the  Card. 

And  that’s  a solid  reason  for 
you  to  accept  it. 

Research  shows  that  given  a 
choice  Cardmembers  prefer  to 
use  the  Card.  40%  have  more 
than  one  American  Express  Card. 
And  with  valuable  loyalty  programs 
such  as  the  Membership  Rewards' 
program,  they’re  more  likely  to 
spend  where  the  Card  is  welcomed. 
Plus,  70%  of  all  Fortune  500 
companies  ask  employees  to  use 
American  Express  Corporate  Cards 
when  traveling  or  entertaining. 


Call  1-800-445-AMEX,  extension  310, 
to  welcome  the  American  Express 
Card  at  your  cultural  organization. 
And  find  out  how  our  performance 
can  improve  yours. 

We’ll  even  show  you  how  you  can 
enjoy  access  to  tools  to  grow  your 
business.  Call  todav. 


AMERICANl 

d € in  oid  tewEss 


Establishment 

Services 


•(Source:  1998  MRI  Research) 


Part  2 in  a Series 


by  DAVID  FANCIULLO  Arts  Reach 


Innovative  Educational  Efforts  Target  Teenagers, 

Families,  and  Visually  and  Hearing-Impaired  Youngsters 

Experiences  of  One  Repertory  Theater  Three  Opera  Companies  and  One  Symphony 


n the  September  1998  Arts 
Reach,  we  examined  what 
several  opera  companies 
across  North  America  were  doing  to 
attract  young  adults.  This  companion 
article  looks  at  the  efforts 
of  one  repertory  theater, 
three  opera  companies, 
and  one  symphony  in 
regards  to  incorporating 
their  specific  art  form  in 
educational  curricula,  as 
well  as  outreach  efforts 
aimed  at  teenagers, 
families,  visually  and 
hearing-impaired  young- 
sters and  other  school- 
aged  children.  — Ed. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  an  arts 
organization’s  educational  and 
outreach  efforts  solely  consisted  of 
busing 
youngsters 
to  a theater, 
concert  hall 
or  opera 
house  for  a 
morning  or 
afternoon  performance.  Today, 
arts  organizations  have  to  take  their 
particular  art  form  into  the  classroom 
and  not  just  for  one  day.  An  increasing 
number  of  arts  groups  are  working 
with  school  districts  and  teachers  to 
incorporate  opera,  music  and  theater 
into  a variety  of  subject  areas  - from 
literature  and  history  to  mathematics 
and  science. 

While  the  educational  and  outreach 
endeavors  of  the  Indiana  Repertory 
Theatre,  The  Atlanta  Opera,  Lyric 
Opera  of  Kansas  City,  the  Opera 
Company  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Virginia  Symphony  target  their  own 
specific  audiences,  they  all  attempt  to 
involve  students  with  some  type  of 
interactive  exercises  and 
activities.  What’s  more,  by 


IRT 


integrating  the  arts  across  the 
curriculum,  they  are  demonstrating 
that  the  arts  are  not  a separate  part  of 
life  - something  distinct  from  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  - but,  rather,  a 
complement  to  or 
expression  of  core  subject 
areas.  The  net  result 
seems  to  be  that  students 
(and  adults)  have  a 
greater  appreciation  of 
how  the  arts  fit  into  all 
aspects  of  life. 


INDIANA 

REPERTORY 

THEATRE 


U 
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Indiana  Repertory 
Theatre’s  Distance 
Learning  Programs 

When  it  comes  to 

incorporating  the  newest  technology 
into  its  educational  programs,  Indiana 
Repertory  Theatre  (IRT)  is  in  the 
forefront  with  impressive  distance 
learning  discussions  and  activities 
which  use  live  two-way  video  telecon- 
ferences to  connect  classrooms  all 
over  the  state  with  IRT  artists  and 
artistic  staff.  These  programs  are 
made  possible  by  corporate  support 
from  Ameritech  which  also  sponsors 
one  IRT  production  yearly.  This 
sponsorship  has  allowed  the  IRT  to 
greatly  expand  its  educational 
programs  that  make  discussions 
among  students  possible  about 
themes  and  issues  raised  in  various 
plays. 

“Our  technology  relationship 
began  with  Ameritech  in  1994  after 
years  of  sponsorship  support  when  we 
were  a test  site  for  its  fiber-optic 
network,”  said  IRT’s  Director  of 
Development  Rob  MacPherson. 
“Ameritech  supports  us  because  we 
meet  two  of  its  grant  priorities: 
improving  educational  programs  and 
enriching  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
communities  it  serves.  Ameritech  and 
a subsidiary  foundation,  the  Corpora- 
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tion  for  Educational  Communications, 
have  given  approximately  $85,000  in 
cash  and  about  $35,000  worth  of 
hardware  and  equipment.  We  couldn’t 
have  developed  these  distance 
learning  programs  without  them.” 

In  addition  to  sponsorship  support, 
the  IRT  received  $50,000  in  year  one 
and  $35,000  in  year  two  to  develop 
content  for  its  programs.  Now  in  its 
second  complete  year,  the  number  of 
IRT’s  distance  learning  programs  has 
increased  from  eight  to  35.  In  total, 
the  IRT’s  educational  outreach  efforts 


“...students  were  able  to 
chat  directly  with  a 
woman  who  was  a friend 
of  Anne  Frank  and  who 
was  depicted  in  the 
production.  Students 
from  across  the  state 
asked  her  questions 
directly  while  she  sat 
in  a Kinko's  in 
New  York  City. 99 


have  reached  more  than  45,000 
students  in  64  of  Indiana’s  92 
counties.  Students  in  urban  schools 
have  been  able  to  talk  directly  with 
students  from  rural  areas  to  exchange 
ideas  and  get  different  perspectives  on 
plays  and  the  issues  they  raise. 
Perhaps  the  most  exciting  discussion 
concerned  a play  about  the  Holocaust 
when  students  were  able  to  chat 
directly  with  a woman  who  was  a 
friend  of  Anne  Frank  and  who  was 


depicted  in  the  production.  Students 
from  across  the  state  asked  her 
questions  directly  while  she  sat  in  a 
Kinko’s  in  New*  York  City. 

"This  technology  is  so  wonderful 
because  it  allows  such  situations  to 
happen,”  MacPherson  said.  "Things 
like  that  exchange  just  couldn’t 
happen  otherwise.  The  technology  for 
such  memorable  learning  experiences 
exists  and  we’ve  got  to  figure  out  how 
to  apply  it  to  arts  organizations.” 

The  IRT  has  done  a little  marketing 
of  its  own  in  regards  to  these  pro- 
grams, but  it  has  mainly  relied  on  the 
Central  Indiana  Education  Service 
Center  (CIESC)  which  puts  together  a 
catalog  of  distance  learning  courses 
and  activities,  as  well  as  distributes 
the  catalogs  to  Indiana  schools. 

Other  educational  programs  of  the 
IRT  include  “Project  Invigorate 
Educators”  for  middle  and  high 
schools.  This  program  allows 
teachers  to  use  theatre  as  a tool 
in  the  classroom.  Teachers  come 
to  eight  sessions  at  IRT  over 
the  course  of  the  theater 
season  to  explore  a play  in 
depth  and  discuss  how  to 
effectively  and  engagingly 
teach  the  play.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  IRT  prepares 
complete  study  guides, 
lesson  plans  and  exercises 
which  teachers  may  use. 

Another  offering,  funded  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  is 
“Artists  in  the  Classroom."  With  these 
funds,  the  IRT  is  increasing  the 
number  of  professional  theatre  artists 
it  sends  into  classrooms  for  pre- 
performance and  post-performance 
discussions  and  presentations. 

The  Atlanta  Opera’s  Program 
for  Visually  and  Hearing- 
Impaired  Youth 

The  Atlanta  Opera’s  education  and 
outreach  program  for  visually  and 
hearing-impaired  students  began  in 
1991.  At  that  time,  the  company 
partnered  with  the  Dekalb  County 
Parks  & Recreation  Services  to 
produce  an  opera,  written  by  senior 
citizens  in  Dekalb  County  and 
performed  by  these  special  needs 


students.  The  experience  revealed  a 
need  for  specialized  arts  programming 
and  outreach  specifically  targeted  at 
these  types  of  youngsters.  The  Atlanta 
Opera  resolved  to  begin  such  a 
program  once  adequate  funding  could 
be  secured. 

For  the  1997-98  school  year,  the 
funding  materialized  in  the  form  of  a 
$20,000  grant  from  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Foundation.  To  date,  6,596 
visually  and  hearing-impaired  students 
(grades  K-6)  at  schools  throughout 
Georgia  have  entered  the  magical 
world  of  opera  thanks  to  this  program 
that  provides  audio  describers  and 
sign  language  interpreters  for  perfor- 
mances at  schools  with  visually  and 
hearing-impaired  students.  Audio 
description,  the  “art  of  speaking 
pictorially,”  enables  people  who  are 
blind  or  visually  impaired  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  action  onstage  as  it  is 
relayed  to  them  by  a trained 
describer  via  a portable  radio 
wave  broadcast  system.  Sign 
interpretation  involves  a 
team  of  two  interpreters  in 
dialogue  to  sign  beside 
the  stage. 

The  cost  of  the 
specialized  outreach 
program  featuring  a 
children’s  opera  by 
Seymour  Barab 
entitled  The  Toy  Shop 
was  $14,000  for  performance  related 
items,  $2,500  for  travel  expenses  to 
Savannah  and  rural  Georgia,  $2,600 
for  sign  language  interpretation  and 
$900  for  audio  description. 

“The  foremost  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  bring  opera  to  special 
needs  students  in  a manner  designed 
for  their  levels  and  methods  of 
learning,”  said  The  Atlanta  Opera’s 
Public  Relations  and  Promotions 
Manager  Amy  Moudy. 

To  publicize  the  program,  The 
Atlanta  Opera  did  a special  mailing  to 
schools,  arts  councils,  community  arts 
organizations  and  specific  special 
needs  services  organizations.  This 
mailing  was  followed  up  with  phone 
calls  and  in-person  meetings. 

With  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Foundation  grant  no  longer  available 


for  the  1998-99  school  year  and  due 
to  the  high  expenses  of  the  program. 
The  Atlanta  Opera  is  unable  to 
continue  providing  free  performances 
to  schools  with  special  needs  students. 
However,  the  company  is  committed 
to  the  importance  of  these  services. 

As  a result,  it  has  budgeted  funds  to 
provide  audio  description  and  sign 
language  interpretation  free-of-charge 
to  schools  upon  request  since  there  is 
no  longer  an  underwriting  grant.  The 
Atlanta  Opera  now  charges  a fee  of 
$385  to  schools  if  they  want  this 
touring  production  to  visit  them. 

The  Atlanta  Opera  also  has  a 
“Student  Night  at  the  Opera  ” 
program  that  provides  free  tickets  to 
the  final  dress  rehearsal  of  a 
mainstage  performance.  Participating 
schools  and  teachers  receive  study 
guides  to  prepare  students  for  the 
performance.  These  study  guides 
include  plot  synopsis,  background 
information  on  the  opera,  a glossary 
of  operatic  terms,  a “What  To  Expect" 
section  on  audience  etiquette  and 
opera  convention,  and  a list  of 
suggested  activities. 

Lyric  Opera  of  Kansas  City’s 
“Opera  for  Teens”  Program 

Developed  by  Lyric  Opera  of 
Kansas  City’s  Education  Department, 
“Opera  for  Teens"  makes  it  possible 
for  students,  grades  six  through  12,  in 
four  Kansas  City-area  school  districts, 
to  learn  about  and  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  perform  in  one  of  two  operas. 
To  fund  the  program,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  made 
a $55,000  grant  in  the  spring  of  1998. 
The  NEA  grant,  given  as  the  result  of 
an  "Education  and  Access”  grant 
proposal,  was  made  possible  with  the 
assistance  of  a small  gift  from  the  H.J. 
Heinz  Company. 

"The  goals  of  the  program  are  to 
introduce  all  students  in  grades  6-12 
to  a new  art  form,  to  examine  in  their 
classrooms  how  operatic  themes  relate 
to  everyday  life,  and  to  integrate 
opera  into  other  subjects  they  study, 
such  as  history,  social  studies, 
humanities  and  language  arts,”  said 

Continued  on  the  next  page 


The 
Atlanta 
Opera 
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Education  Efforts 

Continued  from  the  previous  page 

Lyric  Opera’s  Director  of  Education 
Paula  Winans. 

To  that  end,  the  Lyric  Opera 
provides  study  guides  to  teachers 
involved  in  the  program.  These  study 
guides  were  developed  with  the  help 
of  a particularly  enthusiastic  teacher 
after  she  experienced  what  such  a 
program  could  do  for  her  students. 
"We  also  have  a similar  program  for 
fourth-  and  fifth-graders,  called  'Opera 
for  Kids,’  which  was  started  in  1992,” 
said  Winans.  Feedback  from  the 
"Opera  for  Kids”  program  over  the 
past  six  years  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly positive  with  teachers  reporting 
that  attendance,  teamwork  and  self- 
esteem for  individual  elementary 
students  all  increased  during  Lyric 
Opera’s  work  at  a school. 

The  current  production  in  Lyric 
Opera’s  educational  repertoire  is 
Never  Lost  a Passenger:  Harriet 
Tubman  and  the  Underground 
Railroad,  with  both  music  and  libretto 
by  Susan  Kander,  and  based  on  the 
life  of  the  former  slave.  This  opera  will 
be  offered  as  a two-week  residency 
program  in  six  middle  schools 
beginning  in  March  1999.  During  the 
residency  program,  students  who  have 
passed  an  audition  will  learn  from 
Lyric  Opera  professionals  about 
singing,  acting,  staging,  set  design, 
lighting  and  costumes.  This  work  was 
commissioned  by  Lyric  Opera  and 
premiered  in  April  1997.  It  has  also 
been  used  in  the  “Opera  for  Kids" 
program  with  one  major  difference.  In 
the  “Opera  for  Kids”  version,  the 
residency  was  four  weeks  rather  than 
two  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
younger  students. 

The  other  opera  in  the  “Opera  for 
Teens”  program,  to  be  performed  for 
middle  and  high  school  students,  is  a 
newly  co-commissioned  work  (with 
Opera  Theatre  of  St.  Louis)  titled 
Joshua’s  Boots,  which  will  premiere  in 
May  2000.  A “coming  of  age”  opera  by 
composer  Adolphus  Hailstork  and 
librettist  Susan  Kander,  it  will 

recognize  the  contributions  of 


African-American 
cowboys  and  soldiers. 

Although  plans  are 
still  underway  for 
school  participation, 
this  opera  will  be 
presented  by  profes- 
sionals from  the  Lyric 
Opera  and  members  of 
Lyric  Opera’s  High 
School  Honors 
chorus,  as  well  as 
other  high  school 
chorus  and  orchestra 
members  who  audition 
and  are  selected  to 
perform. 

Winans  says  the  two  operas  in  the 
program’s  repertoire  are  stories  that 
have  long  been  ignored  by  educators 
and  society.  “We  believe  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  hold  the  events  and 
contributions  depicted  in  these 
operas  in  high  esteem,”  she  said.  "We 
also  think  it  is  important  to  commis- 
sion new  works.” 

According  to  Winans,  Lyric  Opera 
is  promoting  the  teen  program 
through  its  brochures  and  various 
local  media,  as  well  as  on  its  web 
page.  In  addition,  it  is  being  men- 
tioned and  talked  about  in  Lyric 
Opera’s  more  than  20  different 
education  programs  which  run 
throughout  the  year,  including 
summer  opera  camp,  programs  for 
teachers  and  families,  programs  for 
adolescent  girls  and  their  mothers, 
adolescents  boys  and  their  fathers, 
and  so  forth.  Schools  that  will 
perform  the  operas  have  already  been 
selected  with  many  others  being 
invited  to  performances. 

Opera  Company  of 
Philadelphia’s  Live 
Broadcasts  & Family  Guides 

In  order  to  accommodate  an 
increased  demand  for  tickets  and  the 
upsurge  of  interest  in  opera,  but 
unable  to  schedule  more  performances 
or  extend  its  season  in  time  for  the 
1998-99  season  due  to  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  its  venue,  the  Opera  Company 
of  Philadelphia  decided  to  take  its 
production  of  The  Daughter  of  the 


General  Director  Robert  Driver  fields  questions  from 
the  audience  during  an  intermission  at  the  Opera 
Company  of  Philadephia. 


Director  of  Education  & Outreach 
Dennis  Creedon  with  students  in  the 
Sounds  of  Learning  program  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  (Philadelphia,  PA). 


Regiment  to  the  public  airwaves  with 
live  (and  taped)  performances,  thanks 
to  a partnership  it  worked  out  with  a 
local  radio  station,  WHYY-FM 
(producer  of  NPR’s  Fresh  Air,  hosted 
by  Terry  Gross).  To  complement  and 
enhance  the  audience’s  understanding 
of  the  performance,  it  prepared  an 
educational  component  - a Family 
Guide  to  the  Opera  - which  provides 
listeners  with  an  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  the  opera  and  its  com- 
poser before  the  broadcasts. 

These  guides  and  all  of  the 
season’s  broadcasts  were  underwritten 
by  a $40,000  grant  from  the  Indepen- 
dence Foundation  which  also  spon- 
sored advertising  about  the  opera  in 
such  regional  publications  as  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (a  daily),  the 
Philadelphia  Weekly,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Tribune  (an  African-American 
bi-weekly).  Some  of  these  publications 
included  a coupon  for  the  Family 
Guides.  Listeners  could  fill  out  a 
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coupon  and  send  it  to  the  Opera 
Company  for  a guide,  or  they  could 
ask  for  one  by  writing,  e-mailing  or 
faxing  their  request.  The  Opera 
Company  distributed  a total  of  487 
Family  Guides. 

“Our  goal  with  the  broadcasts  was 
to  broaden  our  audience  as  much  as 
possible,”  said  Opera  Company  of 
Philadelphia’s  Director  of  Public 
Affairs  Craig  Hamilton.  "We  chose 
WHYY  because  it  shares  a similar 
demographic  of  people  who  have  an 
appreciation  for  the  arts  with  the 
Opera  Company,  even  though  it  is  not 
a classical  music  station.  Another 
course  of  action  we  took  to  demystify 
the  art  form  was  having  sports 
commentator  Gene  Hart,  the  Voice  of 
the  Philadelphia  Flyers,  host  the 
broadcasts.  We  want  to  make  opera  as 
accessible  as  sports." 

The  Family  Guides  incorporate 
material  and  methods  from  the  Opera 
Company’s  successful  "Sounds  of 
Learning”  educational  program  for 
area  schools.  Since  starting  in  1991, 
more  than  50,000  students  have 
participated  in  the  program. 

“The  emphasis  of  the  educational 
program  is  on  interdisciplinary  and 
student-centered  learning,”  Hamilton 
explained.  "The  objective  is  active 
learning  where  children  engage  in  the 
process  of  self-teaching.  They  are  able 
to  demonstrate  how  they  have  gained 
insights  into  their  learning  by 
drawing,  writing,  charting  and 
discussing  the  issues  most  relevant 
to  them.” 

Furthermore,  the  “Sounds  of 
Learning”  program  meets  National 
Content  Standards  for  a variety  of 
core  subject  areas  - mathematics, 
science,  United  States  and  world 
history,  English  language  arts,  and 
geography  to  name  just  a few.  For 
example,  a typical  "Sounds  of  Learn- 
ing” Guide  would  contain  a synopsis 
of  the  opera  in  question,  perhaps  an 
English  translation  of  a portion  of  the 


libretto,  a brief  history  of  western 
opera,  a crossword  puzzle  using 
musical  terms  and  vocabulary  from  the 
libretto,  mathematical  lessons  that  use 
subscription  and  donation  word 
problems,  fractional  exercises  using 
musical  notes,  appropriate  historical 
and  science  lessons  that  match  the 
time  period  of  the  opera,  and  numer- 
ous others. 

"The  activities  are  effective  because 
whether  they  are  written  for  class 
work  in  the  schools  or  in  the  Family 
Guides , they  are  designed  to  be  done 
as  a group  activity  - either  with  other 
children  or  with  parents,”  Hamilton 
said.  “They  are  a great  way  to  get  an 
entire  family  involved  and  that's  what 
we  want.  We  want  parents  to  hand 
down  a love  of  opera  and  music  to 
their  children.  These  efforts  are  so 
important  because  we  literally  have  to 
create  the  audiences  of  the  future.  If 
we  can  instill  an  interest  in  opera  at  an 
early  age  and  in  a family  setting,  it’s 
much  more  likely  to  take  root  and 
flourish.” 

Virginia  Symphony’s  “Truth 
or  Consequences”  Young 
People’s  Concert 

Mixing  music  with  a trivia  game 
format  that  ties  music  appreciation 
with  academic  subjects,  the  Virginia 
Symphony’s  50-minute  “Truth  or 
Consequences”  concert  game  seeks  to 
delight  and  enthrall  crowds 
of  third-grade  and  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  music 
students  throughout  the  city 
of  Chesapeake,  Virginia.  This  concert 
game  and  its  counterparts  are  the 
result  of  a joint  collaboration  between 
the  Symphony’s  Associate  Conductor, 
its  Education  staff,  orchestra  musi- 
cians and  teachers. 

The  Symphony’s  Associate  Conduc- 
tor plays  the  role  of  the  Quizmaster. 
Orchestra  musicians  and  judges  join 
him  in  trying  to  stump  a student  panel 
on  whether  musical  subjects  are  based 


on  literature  that  is  fictional  or 
historical.  Performances  include 
music  by  Ravel,  Beethoven,  Copland, 
Tchaikovsky  and  Moore’s  "My  Heart 
Will  Go  On”  from  the  film  Titantic. 
Youth  Concert  themes  for  other 
performances  deal  with  other  subject 
areas  such  as  geography,  history, 
science  or  math. 

Funded  with  money  from  the  city's 
Fine  Arts  Commission  and  with 
private  donations,  the  game  shows/ 
concerts  were  designed  to  introduce 
orchestral  music  into  the  lives  of 
students.  Seats  only  cost  S4  for  all 
and  chaperones  receive  one  free  seat 
for  every  10  students  chaperoned. 
Tickets  are  sold  to  individual  schools 
and  the  general  public.  Concert 
guides  and  cassette  tapes  are  in- 
cluded (one  per  group  or  family)  to 
aid  in  preparing  students.  There  are 
other  concerts  for  other  age  levels  as 
well.  In  the  1997-98  school  year, 
26,000  students  in  11  school  divi- 
sions attended  25  such  concerts. 

“We  have  the  concerts  at  eight 
different  venues  in  order  to  accommo- 
date students  from  various  public 
schools  in  the  area,  as  well  as  those 
students  from  private  schools  and 
those  who  are  home  schooled,"  said 
Virginia  Symphony’s  Education 
Coordinator  Randy  Fisher.  "We  even 
get  some  high  school  aged  students 
to  participate.” 


In  the  course  of  the  performance, 
students  learn  how  music  - and 
specific  instruments  - can  be  used  to 
tell  a story  and  set  a tone.  Study 
guides  provided  ahead  of  time 
contain  activities  that  tie  the  music  to 
the  state’s  Standards  of  Learning  in 
core  subject  areas.  As  one  educator 
said,  “Teaching  music  theory  is  fine, 
but  nothing  takes  the  place  of  a live 
performance.”  ffiO 


<J> 


IRGINIA  0YMPHONY 

JOANN  FALIETTA  MUSC  DIRECTOR 


For  more  information  about  any  of  the  programs  mentioned  in  this  article,  please  contact  the  following:The  Atlanta  Opera’s 
Amy  Moudy  at  (404)  355-33  I I ;The  Lyric  Opera  of  Kansas  City’s  Paula  Winans  at  (8 1 6)  47 1 -4933;The  Opera  Company 
of  Philadelphia’s  Craig  Hamilton  at  (215)  928-2100  ext.  208;The  Indiana  Repertory  Theatre’s  Rob  MacPherson 
at  (3  1 7)  635-5277  ext.  438  and  The  Virginia  Symphony’s  Randy  Fisher  at  (757)  466-3060  ext.  307. 
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Organizers  Succeed  in  Making  Hay 

with  Unique,  Collaborative  Effort  by  DAVID  FANCIULLO  Arts  Reach 

The  HAY  project  Celebrates  Vermont’s  Agricultural  Heritage  and  Working  Landscape 


he  HAY  project,  a recent 
series  of  events  and 
exhibitions  combining 
Vermont’s  agriculture  and  art,  was  a 
statewide  effort  to  honor  and  illumi- 
nate the  working  landscape  and  the 
integral  roles  hay  and  other  grassy 
crops  play  in  the  state’s  scenic 
agrarian  vistas.  When  all  was  said  and 
done,  the  project  - named  by  the 
Vermont  Chamber  of  Commerce  as 
“one  of  the  state’s  top  ten  summer 
events”  — had  brought  Vermont 
artists,  farmers,  educators,  environ- 
mentalists and  business  leaders  into  a 
unique  collaboration  that  serves  as  a 
model  for  others  to  follow. 

While  Shelburne  Farms,  a 1,400- 
acre  working  farm,  national  historic 
site  and  nonprofit  environmental 
education  center,  served  as  the 
primary  site  for  the  HAY  project, 
other  activities  and  exhibitions  were 
held  all  across  the  state,  including 
special  dance  performances  at  the 
Flynn  Theatre  in  Burlington  (see 
accompanying  sidebar).  With 
sculptures,  designs  and  dances,  the 
HAY  project,  which  ran  from  mid-July 
1998  until  mid-October  1998,  suc- 
ceeded enormously  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  importance  of  hay 
and  hayfields  in  the  state.  In  doing  so, 
it  took  the  vital,  yet  mundane  and 
often  overlooked,  task  of  growing  hay 
for  cows  and  elevated  it  into  an  artistic 
and  cultural  realm  that  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  entire  state. 

Among  the  artistic  highlights  of 
the  project  were  environmental 
sculptures  made  with  bales  of  hay  by 
New  York  City  installation  artist 
Robert  Chambers  and  a University  of 
Vermont  faculty  team  comprised  of 
Bill  Davison,  Ed  Owre  and  Kathleen 
Schneider,  and  a special  student 
group;  sculptural  mowing  designs  by 
landscape  architect  H.  Keith  Wagner 
in  celebration  of  meadows  as 
“Vermont  Lawns”;  a hay  bale 


maze  designed  by 
the  landscape 
firm  of  R.H.  Pete 
Associates  and 
executed  with  the 
help  of  local 
schoolchildren;  a 
straw  bale  Fairy 
House  designed 
by  Steve  Selin 
and  constructed 
with  help  from 
members  of  his 
firm,  Truex, 

Cullins  and 
Partners;  and  an 
original  performance  by  Flynn  Theatre 
Performing  Arts  Camp  participants 
celebrating  the  life  and  times  of  hay. 

Gauging  Interest 

The  idea  for  the  HAY  Project  began 
three  years  earlier  with  a semi-retired 
art  dealer,  Pat  Parsons,  who  had 
worked  as  a consultant  for  Shelburne 
Farms.  Simply  put,  Parsons  wanted  to 
merge  the  state’s  agricultural  and 
artistic  sectors,  with  a special  empha- 
sis on  the  state’s  performing  and 
environmental  artists. 

“The  idea  was  to  get  people  out  of 
the  notion  that  art  was  something 
hanging  in  a gallery,"  Parsons  said. 
"The  purpose  was  to  stir  the  stew  pot 
with  new  collaborations  of  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  to  see  what 
might  come  of  it.” 

According  to  Parsons,  one  of  the 
biggest  reasons  for  the  HAY  project’s 
success  can  be  attributed  to  her 
gauging  interest  in  the  idea  from  both 
the  artistic  and  agricultural  sectors 
during  those  initial  months.  “I  began 
by  talking  informally  with  some  in- 
state artists  and  then  with  some  from 
outside  the  state,"  she  explained. 

“After  determining  there  was  interest 
on  the  artistic  side,  I began  speaking 
with  people  at  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  thought  the  idea 


had  merit  and  saw  it  as  a great 
marketing  tool.  I also  approached 
people  at  the  Environmental  Studies 
Department  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  who  were  quite  enthusiastic 
- so  much  so  that  they  provided 
$2,000  in  seed  money  so  I could 
pursue  the  idea  further.” 

Knowing  that  there  was  solid 
interest  and  backing,  Parsons  sent  a 
letter  to  all  major  performing  arts 
groups  and  museums  in  the  state. 

“You  have  to  remember  that  Vermont 
is  a small,  homogeneous  state  so  I was 
able  to  create  a letter  that  would 
apply  to  everyone,”  she  said. 

While  there  would  naturally  be 
political  considerations  over  in-state 
artists  versus  out-of-state  artists, 
Parsons  made  it  clear  that  artistic 
quality  would  be  the  number  one 
determining  factor.  “Everything  had 
to  be  ‘A’  level,"  she  emphasized. 
“Problems  were  averted  by  selecting 
only  two  fine  art  pieces  — one  created 
by  the  University  of  Vermont  team 
and  the  other  from  an  out-of-state 
artist.” 

It  was  around  this  time  that  the 
budding  project  hooked  up  with 
Shelburne  Farms  which  was  receiving 
a great  deal  of  national  exposure 
thanks  to  a cover  story  in  the  May 
1998  Smithsonian  magazine. 
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Flynn  Theatre  Stages  Performance  of  Specially 
Created  Production  as  Part  of  FI  AY  project 


“Shelburne  Farms  was  perfect  for  the 
HAY  project  because  it  was  already 
well-known  for  its  efforts  in  cultivat- 
ing a conservation  ethic  through 
established  educational  programs  and 
resources,  and  by  teaching  land 
stewardship,”  Parsons  explained.  “Yet, 
it  wanted  to  expand  its  horizons  as 
well  and  Shelburne  Farms  realized 
that  the  HAY  project  would  bring  in 
new  people.  By  using  Shelburne 
Farms’  infrastructure  and  resources, 
we  were  able  to  save  a great  deal  of 
expenses  through  in-kind  support,  as 
well  as  reach  a substantial  and 
influential  group  of  people  who  had 
familiarity  with  Shelburne  Farms  and 
who  visited  it  regularly.” 

Fundraising 

Without  a doubt,  Parsons  cited 
fundraising  as  the  biggest  single 
obstacle  she  had  to  overcome  to  make 
the  HAY  project  happen  - even 
though  her  total  budget  for  this  state- 
wide project  was  a paltry  $40,000. 
“Fundraising  took  a lot  more  time 
than  I had  anticipated,”  she  said. 

"Most  of  the  funds  I raised  were  from 
artistic  sources  and  I was  limited  in 
that  I couldn't  solicit  funds  from  those 
who  were  already  supporters  of 
Shelburne  Farms  - a large  segment  of 
Vermonters.” 

Among  the  groups  that  supported 
the  HAY  project  were  the  Vermont 
Arts  Council,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  the  Lef  Foundation 
and  the  Vermont  Arts  Endowment 
along  with  the  Vermont  Community 
Foundation.  Parsons  also  approached 
corporations  such  as  Ben  and  Jerry’s, 
based  in  Waterbury,  Vermont.  "By  this 
time,  we  had  created  a large  ad  hoc 
committee  for  the  project  with  some 
of  the  biggest  names  in  the  state,”  she 
explained.  “Many  had  lent  their  name 
to  the  project,  including  the  state’s 
two  U.S.  senators,  its  congressman 
and  three  former  governors.  It  became 
sort  of  like  mom  and  apple  pie.  There 
was  no  way  someone  couldn’t  like  it. 
Nobody  wanted  to  be  left  out." 

One  reason  for  the  small  budget 
was  the  fact  that  the  HAY  project  did 
not  need  or  use  any  paid  advertising. 

See  HAY,  next  page 


by  DAVID  FANCIULLO,  Arts  Reach 

Expanding  its  commitment  to  work 
with  both  local,  regional  and  national 
artists  on  site-specific  performances 
held  outside  the  theatre,  The  Flynn 
Theatre  in  Burlington,  Vermont 
eagerly  staged  a three-part  dance/ 
theatre  performance  which  took  place 
both  inside  the  theatre  and  across  the 
street  in  a public  park  as  part  of 
Shelburne  Farms’  the  HAY  project  - 
the  sole  performing  arts  component  of 
the  project. 

“We  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
participate  in  the  HAY  project  because 
it  was  a major  community  project  with 
many  exciting 
collaborating 
partners  and  artists, 
as  well  as  a wonder- 
ful opportunity  to 
work  closely  with 
Shelburne  Farms,” 
said  the  Flynn 
Theatre’s  Residency 
& Special  Projects 
Coordinator  Telos 
Whitfield.  “It  allowed 
us  to  present  works 
in  an  unusual 
outdoors  setting,  as 
well  as  inside  the 
theatre,”  added 
Programming  Coordinator  Aimee 
Petrin.  “We  were  able  to  go  ‘out-of-the- 
box’  so  to  speak.  In  our  participation, 
we  supported  nine  Vermont  artists  in 
the  creation  and  presentation  of  new 
work.”  In  addition,  community  work- 
shops, designed  for  all  ages  and  held 
prior  to  the  performance,  had  partici- 
pants combine  street  theatre,  drawing, 
movement  and  sculpture  building  to 
create  images  that  ended  up  in  the 
production. 

The  Flynn’s  contribution  consisted 
of  a choreographed  tribute  to  tradi- 
tional haymaking  tasks  and  rituals. 
Entitled  Haymakers,  its  first  half  was 
performed  in  Burlington’s  City  Hall 
Park,  directly  across  from  the  Flynn. 


Audience  members  then  crossed  the 
street  to  the  Flynn  for  a multi-media 
collaboration  entitled  Rollover, 
developed  specifically  for  the  Flynn 
stage  and  the  HAY  project.  Audience 
members  then  returned  to  the  park  for 
the  conclusion  of  Haymakers.  Tickets 
for  all  components  of  the  special 
performance  were  only  $10  at  the 
Flynn  Theatre’s  door. 

“The  Flynn  organized  the  artistic 
content  of  the  programs  completely 
separate  from  Shelburne  Farms," 
Whitfield  explained.  “We  chose  to  do 
both  on  the  same  evening  primarily 
due  to  artist  availabil- 
ity, but  also  because  we 
thought  it  would  be 
exciting  to  offer 
audience  members  an 
evening  of  perfor- 
mances in  a variety  of 
locations.  It  was  quite 
fun  to  have  audience 
members  follow  artists 
waving  plastic  figures 
atop  tall  poles  to  the 
theatre." 

In  order  to  make  the 
dual  performances 
work,  Petrin  and 
Whitfield  had  to  work 
with  the  Burlington  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  to  reserve  the 
park  and  secure  a usage  permit  for  a 
public  performance.  “We  also  had  to 
work  with  the  police  department  for 
that  part  of  the  performance  when  the 
audience  literally  stepped  out  of  the 
park,”  Petrin  said.  “We  had  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  people  and  exactly 
where  we’d  be  crossing  the  street  and 
when.  If  we  went  over  a number 
deemed  safe  by  the  police,  we  would 
have  had  to  have  hired  police  crossing 
guards  at  our  expense,  but  this  didn’t 
happen.  As  the  artists  were  creating 
their  work,  we  had  several  meetings  to 
discuss  the  logistics,  including  supplies, 

See  FLYNN,  next  page 


Bill  Botzow  and  Meg  Cottam 
in  "Rollover."  Photo  by  Kevin 
Bubriski 
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HAY 

Continued  from  the  previous  page 

“We  got  a lot  of  pro  bono  exposure  on 
Vermont  Public  Radio  and  other  radio 
stations'  public  service  announce- 
ments and  Vermont  Public  Televi- 
sion,” Parsons  said.  “In  addition,  we 
had  handouts  at  Shelburne  Farms 
which  attracts  about  100,000  people  a 
year  and  live  television  coverage  of 
opening  day.  Besides  paying  for  the 
art,  most  of  our  expense  came  from 
designing,  printing  and  mailing  a 
catalog  and  calendar,  but  the  calen- 
dar, in  turn,  was  reprinted  in  a local 
arts  newspaper  in  its  entirety.  The 
catalogs  were  mailed  to  local  farms 
and  arts  institutions  so  we  were  able 
to  get  the  word  out  quite  efficiently 
and  with  a minimum  of  cost.  Also,  the 
entire  catalog  was  put  on-line  by  the 
Vermont  Arts  Council.” 

Something  for  Everybody 

The  HAY  project  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  those  rare  projects  where 
everyone  who  participated  came  out  a 
winner.  Independent  artists  had  a 
golden  opportunity  to  showcase  their 
work.  Shelburne  Farms  was  intro- 
duced to  a new  group  of  people. 
Educators  and  environmentalists  were 
able  to  reach  a large  new  audience 


with  their  ideas  and  views.  Artistic 
institutions  like  the  Flynn  Theatre 
were  able  to  expand  their  reach  into 
the  community.  Last,  but  not  least, 
business  leaders  got  a statewide  event 
that  had  everybody  (tourists  included) 
visiting  the  various  artistic  sites, 
spending  money  wherever  they  went. 

Of  course,  the  people  and  tourists 
of  Vermont  also  got  something:  a 
series  of  low-priced  events  for  the 
entire  family  that  were  educational, 
informative  and  fun.  “The  various 
sites,  like  the  Flynn  Theatre,  set  their 
own  ticket  prices  for  their  events,  but 
they  were  kept  very  modest,”  said 
Parsons.  “Accessibility  to  the  general 
public  was  a key  element  and  we  didn’t 
want  high  ticket  prices  to  keep  people 
out.  While  normal  admission  to 
Shelburne  Farms  is  $5,  opening  day  of 
the  HAY  project  at  Shelburne  Farms 
was  free,  attracting  approximately 
2,000  visitors.” 

Without  a doubt,  the  meticulous 
planning  by  Shelburne  Farms,  Parsons 
and  others  accounts  for  the  HAY 
project’s  success  which  she  defines  as 
a new  collaboration  between  the 
various  partners.  Her  advice  for 
anyone  thinking  of  doing  a similarly 
daunting  project:  begin  early,  take 
your  time  and  get  the  support  of  your 
state  arts  council.  "Our  original 


Hay  structures. 


schedule  called  for  the  HAY  project  to 
be  done  in  two  years,  but  we  pushed 
it  back  to  three,”  she  said.  “That  was 
the  smartest  thing  we  did.  The  extra 
time  meant  all  the  difference.” 

In  addition  to  being  lots  of  fun  and 
educational  for  the  general  public,  the 
HAY  project  was  equally  informative 
for  its  participants.  “1  think  what 
makes  the  HAY  project  so  special  in 
my  mind  is  that  it  was  a learning 
process  from  start  to  finish  for  all  of 
us,”  Parsons  said.  “Artists  and 
farmers  learned  from  each  other  as 
well  as  from  business  people,  educa- 
tors and  environmentalists  and  vice 
versa.  What’s  more,  the  process  of 
learning  and  partnering  doesn’t  end: 
it  keeps  growing  and  that’s  the  real 
legacy  of  the  project.”  RD 

For  more  information  on  how  the 
HAY  project  was  organized,  please 
call  Pat  Parsons  at  (802)  658-5  1 23. 
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technical  needs,  performance  dates, 
additional  activities  and  scheduling.” 
To  spread  the  word  about  the 
performances,  the  Flynn  - in  addition 
to  being  mentioned  in  the  HAY 
project’s  calendar  and  catalog  - 
included  mentions  in  its  bi-monthly 
calendar.  It  also  sent  out  a direct  mail 
piece  to  past  attendees  of  modern 
dance  performances.  The  artists  also 
sent  out  fliers  to  members  of  their 
own  mailing  lists. 

The  Flynn’s  ticket  price  of  $10, 
which  covered  the  entire  evening,  was 
kept  low  to  ensure  accessibility.  “We 
were  able  to  keep  ticket  prices  low  in 
part  because  of  funding  from 
^ the  Vermont  Arts  Council,” 
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Petrin  said.  “Also,  because  only  one  of 
the  three  performances  took  place  at 
the  actual  theatre,  it  helped  to  keep 
production  expenses  down.  From  the 
beginning,  we  kept  the  budget 
extremely  modest  and  were  able  to 
come  in  right  on  target.  The  artists 
were  also  helpful  in  keeping  supply 
costs  low  and  contributing  their  own 
when  possible.” 

Many  passersby  came  upon  the  first 
part  of  the  Haymakers  performance  in 
the  park.  None  of  those  who  stopped 
left  before  it  was  complete.  "There 
were  families  with  infants,  people 
walking  dogs  and  teenagers  who  took 
in  the  first  half  of  Haymakers  - people 
who  otherwise  might  not  have  taken  in 
the  performance  if  it  hadn’t  been  in 
such  a public  setting,"  Petrin  said.  “No 


attempt  was  made  to  collect  money  or 
sell  tickets  to  these  people  who 
happened  to  stop  in  the  park,  though 
tickets  were  available  for  purchase  at 
the  theatre  door  if  they  wanted  to 
continue  on  to  the  next  part  of  the 
performance.” 

Petrin  recommends  clear  communi- 
cation as  a key  requirement  for 
anyone  who  is  thinking  of  getting 
involved  in  a similar  type  of  activity. 
"Whenever  there  is  a project  of  this 
magnitude,  it  is  important  to  have  at 
least  one  meeting  of  all  the  parties  to 
make  sure  everyone  is  cognizant  of 
the  scope  of  the  project,”  she  advised. 
“People  have  to  discuss  scheduling 
and  be  aware  of  each  other's  needs. 
Because  of  our  relatively  late  entry 
into  the  HAY  project,  this  did  not 
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Sandy  Milens 


When  Leadership  Changes 


New  Signer  Means 

New  Opportunity 


migh  turnover  is  a fact  of  life 
for  some  cultural  organiza- 

lions.  Here's  a wag  to 

capitalize  on  a new  leader  taking 
over.  -Ed. 

How’s  this  for  a scenario?  You’ve 
been  crafting  the  direct  mail  letters 
for  your  non-profit  over  a period  of 
time.  And  you’ve  been  working  hard 
to  create  an  appealing  voice  and 
persona  for  your  signer-most  likely 
the  organization’s  President  or 
Executive  Director. 

Then,  for  whatever  reason,  there's 
a change  at  the  top.  A new  President 
or  Executive  Director  comes  aboard. 
How  do  you  cope  with  the  switch  in 
signers  when  writing  your  donors? 
Better  still,  how  can  you  actually  take 
advantage  of  the  situation? 

Here  are  some  tips  that  can  help  if 
you’re  confronted  with  this  challenge. 

Introduce  the  New  Signer  as 
Soon  as  Possible. 

Some  of  your  donors  may  already 
know,  perhaps  through  a newsletter 


happen  and  we  were  often  running  to 
catch  up  with  events.  Other  times,  we 
were  left  off  inadvertently  of  HAY 
project  marketing  materials." 

Despite  the  problems,  Petrin 
believes  the  Flynn’s  involvement  with 
the  HAY  project  was  a success  and 
says  the  Flynn  would  certainly  do  it 
again.  “We  are  always  looking  for 
ways  to  support  local  artists,  present 
new  material  and  build  relationships 
with  other  community  organizations,” 
she  said.  "The  HAY  project  allowed 
us  to  do  all  three  things  at  the  same 
time.”  HD 

For  more  information  on  the  Flynn 
Theatre’s  role  in  the  HAY  project, 
please  call  Aimee  Petrin  at 
(802)  652-4502. 


article,  that  there’s  been  a change  in 
command.  But  never,  ever,  assume 
people  read  everything  you  send 
them.  (It’s  a sad  but  true  fact  of  life 
for  us  copywriters!) 

So  the  very  first  chance  you  have, 
let  the  signer  introduce  herself  to  the 
organization’s  donors  in  a special 
appeal.  She  can  lead  off  with  some- 
thing as  straightforward  as,  “What  a 
delight  it  is  for  me  to  write  you  today 
as  the  new  President  of  XYZ." 

Or  you  can  link  a particular  topic 
to  the  introduction.  For  instance, 
“When  1 became  President  of  XYZ 
last  month,  I was  shocked  to  discover 
the  true  extent  of  poverty  in  our 
community.” 

Offer  Personal  Observations. 

Give  your  new  signer  an  immediate 
point  of  view  by  incorporating  a 
personal  perspective  into  the  letter. 
She  can  tell  donors,  “I’ve  always 
believed  the  plight  of  the  homeless  is 
among  our  most  pressing  problems.” 
Or  she  can  add  an  element  of  emotion 
by  saying,  “I’ve  always  been  outraged 
by  the  treatment  of  the  homeless  in 
our  community.” 

If  appropriate  (and  we  would  argue 
this  is  almost  invariably  the  case), 
throw  in  personal  tidbits  about  your 
new  signer.  By  doing  so,  you’ll  help 
give  your  donors  a better  understand- 
ing of  who  this  stranger  is  and  why 
she  feels  the  way  she  does. 

So  don’t  be  shy  about  mentioning 
her  two  young  children  or  the 
importance  of  her  upbringing  in 
Topeka  or  her  interest  in  hiking  amid 
nature’s  bounty-whatever  fits  with 
your  organization’s  mission. 


Add  credibility  with  past  accom- 
plishments. 

Including  snippets  of  past  accom- 
plishments can  provide  your  new 
signer  with  instant  credibility.  While 
you  certainly  don’t  want  your  new 
leader  to  come  off  as  egotistical,  you 
can  still  sneak  in  some  biographical 
data  in  a friendly,  non-bragging 
manner.  For  example,  “As  a former 
five-term  member  of  Congress,  1 know 
firsthand...” 

Acknowledge  the 
Achievements  of  the 
Outgoing  Leader. 

Your  new  signer  can  thank  her 
predecessor  for  a job  well  done.  This 
can  serve  to  make  the  signer  sound 
both  gracious  and  humble.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  another  signal  that  a 
new  era  has  begun.  “I’m  proud  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Bob 
Smith...” 

Don’t  forget  to  update  your 
acquisition  package. 

On  the  other  hand,  prospects,  who 
may  never  have  even  heard  of  your 
group,  could  care  less  that  a new 
President  has  been  installed.  The 
temporary  solution  may  be  as  simple 
as  stripping  in  the  new  name  and 
signature,  (ffl 


Deborah  Block  and  Paul  Karps  are  partners  in  the  freelance  direct  mail 
copywriting  firm  BKKreative  in  Mountain  View,  California.This  article  is  reprinted 
with  permission  from  Successful  Direct  Mail  & Telephone  Fundraising,  p.  1 6,  Novem- 
ber 1998.  For  more  information,  call  (650)  962-9592,  fax  (650)  962-1499,  _ 
or  e-mail:  bkkreative@aol.com 
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The  Benefits  of  Neighborhood  Culture 

by  JOHN  ZORN,  Arts  Reach  Publisher 
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r~  - j ecently,  much  has  been  said 
\ 1 and  written  about  whether 
the  arts  add  to  or  detract 
from  a community’s  overall  economic 
and  social  well-being.  Some  critics 
have  argued  that  the  arts  in  many 
cases  attract  a more  affluent  public 
and  thus  displace  the  poor  and 
disaffiliated.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  work  of 
Mark  Stern  and  Susan 
Seifert  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Social  Work, 
there  are  some  answers  to 
these  questions,  at  least  for  the 
metropolitan  Philadelphia  area. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  these 
researchers,  via  their  Social  Impact  of 
the  Arts  Project,  have  compiled 
information  on  more  than  1,000  arts 
and  cultural  organizations  within 
metropolitan  Philadelphia,  assembled 
a geographic  data  base  on  regional 
cultural  participation,  and  connected 
these  data  to  existing  information  on 


the  social  and  economic  condition  of 
Philadelphia  communities.  They  have 
found  that  1)  in  Philadelphia,  the 
presence  of  arts  organizations  is 
highly  correlated  with  economic 
revitalization  and  does  not  seem  to 
displace  low-income  residents  and  2) 
neighborhood  arts  organizations  serve 
as  local  “tourist  destinations”  for 
residents  of  other  Philadelphia 
neighborhoods,  thus  linking  metro- 
politan communities  together  via  this 
micro  cultural  tourism. 

A summary  of  their  work  appeared 
in  the  Spring  1998  issue  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Regional 
Review,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Economy  League.  One  of  their  most 
important  findings  was  that  “block 
groups  [a  census  unit  that  includes 
about  six  city  blocks]  that  had  the 
greatest  number  of  arts  organizations 
founded  before  1980  were  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  revitalize  during  the 
1980s  than  the  average  block  group... 
At  a time  when  much  of  the  city  was 


losing  population  and  holding  its  own 
with  poverty,  these  neighborhoods 
gained  people  and  reduced  their 
poverty  rate.”  Yet,  the  study  found 
that  “the  vast  majority  of  revitalized 
areas  had  the  same  racial  composition 
in  1980  as  they  did  in  1990.  Only  four 
of  the  94  block  groups  that  were 
revitalized  became  predominantly 
white  during  the  same  period.” 

Thus  it  seems  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  economic 
revitalization  and  a community  arts 
presence.  Stern  and  Seifert  did  find 
that  "Participation  in  arts  and 
cultural  activities  is  strongly  related  to 
other  forms  of  community  participa- 
tion. Individuals  who  are  frequent 
cultural  participants  are  three  times 
more  likely  to  be  highly  involved  in 
other  forms  of  community  activities 
than  other  residents  are.  Frequent 
cultural  participants  also  are  more 
likely  to  view  their  neighborhood 
more  positively.” 

Stern  and  Seifert  also  point  out 


White  House  Pushes  for  More  Funds  for  After-School  Learning 

Check  to  See  if  a School  in  Your  Area  Has  Received  a Grant 
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n January  7,  President 
Clinton  announced  that  his 
FY  2000  budget  will  include  a 
request  for  $600  million  in  funding  for 
after-school  learning  opportunities.  The 
request  would  triple  current  funding  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  21st 
Century  Community  Learning  Centers 
(CLC),  a program  supporting  schools 
that  partner  with  community  organiza- 
tions - including  cultural  organizations 
- to  provide  after-school,  weekend,  and 
summer  instruction. 

CLC  funding  is  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Education  directly  to 
schools  for  partnerships  with  community 
organizations.  Eligible  community 
partners  include  public  and 
nonprofit  organizations  that  work 


with  schools  to  create  safe  learning 
opportunities  outside  of  normal  school 
hours. 

The  average  grant  amount  is 
$100,000;  an  unlimited  amount  of  a 
CLC  award  may  be  used  to  contract 
services  from  community  organizations. 
Recent  research  sponsored  by  the 
Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation, 
revealing  nationwide  need  and  broad 
public  support  for  after-school  learning, 
has  spurred  efforts  by  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  White  House  to 
increase  federal  funding  and  community 
participation.  The  two-year-old  CLC 
program,  originally  sponsored  by  Sen. 
James  Jeffords  (R-VT),  is  quickly 
winning  congressional  support.  In 
1998,  the  CLC  program  was  allocated 


only  $40  million.  Bipartisan  support 
during  the  FY99  budget  process 
quintupled  funding  to  the  current  level 
of  $200  million. 

Organizations  interested  in  participat- 
ing in  the  CLC  program  should  meet 
soon  with  local  school  administrators  to 
help  prepare  an  application  for  the  1999 
grants.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
by  March  1,  1999.  Also,  nearly  $60 
million  in  CLC  funding  was  awarded  to 
600  schools  on  November  12,  1998.  To 
see  if  a school  in  your  area  has  received 
a CLC  grant,  visit  http://www.ed.gov/ 
offices/OERI/21stCCLC.  This  easy-to-use 
website  provides  detailed  information 
about  the  application  process,  including 
examples  of  successful  projects.  You  also 
can  call  800-USA-LEARN.  BH 
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What  About  Low-Income  Neighborhoods : 


that  “The  number  of  arts  organiza- 
tions in  an  area  is  highly  correlated 
with  the  number  of  other  types  of 
social  organizations.  As  the  ‘social 
capital’  theorists  - most  prominently 
Robert  Putman  - have  argued,  a 
mobilized  citizenry  is  a moving  force 
for  community  renewal.  In  this 
respect,  the  arts  act  in  concert  with 
other  types  of  neighborhood  organiza- 
tions to  promote  revitalization.” 

This  “mobilized  citizenry”  is  also 
associating  with  other  neighborhoods 
via  the  arts,  as  “four  in  five  commu- 
nity arts  participants  do  not  live  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  arts  build 
networks  of  association  across  the 
metropolitan  region. ..then,  what  we 
have  uncovered  is  a local  variation  on 
'tourist  destination.’  Community  arts 
are  important  not  only  as  a neighbor- 
hood resource  but  because  they  serve 
as  a draw.  At  a time  when  there  is 
much  concern  about  the  economic 
irrelevance  of  much  of  the  city, 
community  arts  create  a unique 
‘value’  that  provides  a reason  for 


The  authors  found  that  even 
though  residents  of  poor  neighbor- 
hoods are  engaged  in  community 
and  cultural  activities  in  their 
neighborhoods  at  rates  similar  to 
those  for  other  sections  of  the  city, 
their  involvement  with  the  region’s 
major  cultural  institutions  is  much 
lower.  “The  challenge  is  not  to 

people  from  outside  a neighborhood 
to  visit.  In  addition  to  the  direct 
return,  local  arts  participation  creates 
a variety  of  multiplier  effects’  in 
community  building  that  serve  as  a 
spur  to  broader  revitalization.” 

These  findings  are  clearly  good 
news  for  arts  advocates.  Especially 
exciting  is  the  discovery  of  the 
amount  of  micro  cultural  tourism 
taking  place.  We  hope  that  future 
research  will  quantify  these  cross-town 
“multiplier  effects”  much  as  the 
authors  have  done  within  the  block 
groups.  HU 


raise  the  interest  of  poor  people  in 
the  arts,  but  to  reduce  the  barriers 
that  prevent  them  from  directing 
their  interest  toward  our  regional 
institutions.”  One  way  to  do  this  is 
for  the  large  regional  institutions 
to  seek  effective  ways  to  become 
more  involved  in  community  arts 
initiatives. 

Mark  J.  Stern  is  Professor  of  Social 
Welfare  and  History  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Susan  Seifert  is 
project  director  of  the  Social  Impact 
of  the  Arts  Project  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work. 
For  more  information,  contact  the 
authors  at  the  Social  Impact  of  the 
Arts  Project  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work, 
3701  Locust  Walk,  Philadelphia  PA 
19104-6214.  E-mail  inquiries  can  be 
directed  to  seifert@ssw.upenn.edu. 
or  phone  (215)  573-341  3. Website: 
www.ssw.upenn.edu/SIAP 


Cal  Douglas  Executive  Search,  Inc. 

Specialists  in  Planned  Giving  Recruitment 


For  nineteen  years,  Cal  Douglas,  FAHP  has  been  joining  Senior  Development  Professionals  with 
prestigious  nonprofit  institutions  across  the  country.  As  more  and  more  institutions  become  aware  of  the 
importance  of  planned  giving,  the  need  for  assistance  in  recruiting  a competent  professional  staff  has 
greatly  increased.  Here  is  a sampling  of  institutions  served  and  candidates  placed  by  Cal  Douglas  in  the 
area  of  securing  planned  gifts,  both  outright  and  deferred. 


American  Heart  Association 
American  Heart  Association 
American  Heart  Assoctiation 
American  Heart  Association 
American  Heart  Association 
American  Heart  Associations 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
CARE 

Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
Food  for  the  Poor 


Cincinnati,  OH 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Omaha,  NE 
St.  Louis,  MO 
St.  Petersburg,  FL 
Wallingford,  CT 
Irving,  TX 
Atlanta,  GA 
Detroit,  MI 
Deerfield  Beach,  FL 


Arnold  Ambrosis 
Marilyn  Fourman 
Ken  Sutherland 
Ron  Oyer 
Alesia  Davenport 
George  Chappa 
Dan  Leeman 
Jennifer  Dunlap 
John  Fike 
Steve  Boalt 


If  you  are  seeking  to  hire  the  right  person  or  if  you  are  seeking  the  right  job. 
Cal  Douglas,  FAHP  is  the  right  recruiter  for  you. 


604  Cottingham  Court  Phone  (800)  886-8106 

Allison  Park,  PA  15101  Fax  (412)  364-6367 
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Hiring  Consultants 

Coming  In  Off  The  Fringe 

by  CRISPIN  RAYMOND 


h is  article,  reprinted  with 
permission,  first  appeared 
in  ArtsBusiness,  an 
English  newsletter  published  every 
two  weeks.  Its  e-mail  address  is 
edit@arts-business.co.uk.  — Ed. 

As  labor  markets  have  become 
more  flexible  during  the  ’80s  and 
’90s,  organizations  in  all  fields  have 
begun  to  make  greater  use  of  what 
English  management  guru  Charles 
Handy  calls,  “the  contractual  fringe.” 
Sub-contractors,  consultants  and 
freelancers  have  become  a practical 
and  productive  way  to  complement  an 
organization’s  core  staff.  The  arts,  too, 
have  moved  in  this  direction  and  now 
use  consultants  and  self-employed 
freelancers  far  more  than  a decade 
ago.  The  number  of  consultants  has 
grown  to  meet  this  demand  and  they 
offer  a widening  range  of  services. 

One  consequence  of  this  shift  is 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word  “con- 
sultant” has  been  stretched  well 
beyond  its  literal  sense.  Consultants 
today  are  more  likely  to  be  hired  to  do 
things  than  to  offer  advice  on  how  to 
do  them.  Most  arts  consultancy  is  now 
task-specific,  time-limited  work. 
Another  consequence  is  that  arts 
managers  have  had  to  learn  a new 
skill:  how  to  manage  consultants. 
Managers,  and  funders  too,  need  to 
know  when  to  use,  where  to  find,  how 
to  recruit,  and  how  to  get  the  most 
from  them. 

Why  Use  Consultants? 

When  is  it  appropriate  for  an  arts 
organization  to  use  a consultant?  In 
three  overlapping  areas.  Firstly, 
consultants  can  provide  specialist 


skills,  knowledge  or  experience  which 
go  beyond  those  of  the  organization’s 
existing  staff.  Secondly,  they  can 
recommend  objective  solutions  to 
problems  which  are  more  likely  to  be 
acceptable  because  they  are  based  on 
impartial  analysis.  This  sort  of 
consultancy  can  be  valuable  when  an 
arts  manager  or  funder  is  faced  with 
conflicting  advice  or  the  strongly  held 
opinions  of  different  subjective 
interests;  it  frequently  involves 
trouble-shooting.  Thirdly,  consultants 
can  undertake  tasks  which  are  one- 


96 Consultants  today  are 
more  likely  to  be  hired  to 
do  things  than  to  offer 
advice  on  how  to  do  them. 
Most  arts  consultancy  is 
now  task-specific , 
time-  limited  work. 99 


shot  projects  or  short-term:  work  for 
which  existing  staff  do  not  have  time 
or  for  which  it  makes  little  sense  to 
hire  another  permanent  staff  member. 

Finding  Suitable  Consultants 

Consultants  can  be  found  in  three 
main  ways.  The  best  starting  point  is 
to  ask  the  advice  of  colleagues  in 
other  arts  organizations  who  have 
hired  consultants  to  tackle  similar 
tasks.  Arts  funders  can  also  offer 
suggestions.  It  makes  sense  to  seek 


the  funders’  view  if  they  are  helping 
to  pay  for  a consultancy  assignment. 
Today,  many  experienced  arts  manag- 
ers have  developed  their  own  network 
of  trusted  consultants  and  freelancers 
who  are  familiar  with  their  manage- 
ment style  and  their  organization’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Choosing  a Consultant 

Recruiting  consultants  is  broadly 
similar  to  recruiting  staff  but  with 
three  subtle  differences.  Firstly,  a 
Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  should  be 
prepared:  the  equivalent  of  a job 
description.  Although  this  may  take 
some  time  to  put  together,  it  is 
invariably  worth  it.  By  and  large,  the 
more  clearly  a task  is  defined,  the 
more  likely  it  will  be  achieved  - and 
achieved  within  the  agreed  fee. 

Failure  to  provide  a clear  RFP  can 
lead  to  disappointment,  argument  and 
requests  for  additional  payment.  The 
only  safe  way  for  an  arts  client  to 
avoid  writing  a RFP  is  to  select  the 
consultant  first,  talk  through  the 
assignment  with  him/her  and  then 
ask  the  consultant  to  write  the 
proposal.  This  can  be  an  effective  way 
to  move  quickly  with  a trusted 
consultant,  but  the  job  cannot  then  be 
put  out  to  bid. 

The  second  difference  between 
staff  recruitment  and  consultant 
recruitment  lies  in  tendering.  Advertis- 
ing for  consultants  is  seldom  worth 
the  expense,  so  three  to  six  potential 
consultants  are  usually  sent  the  RFP. 
asked  to  respond  to  it  and  invited  to 
bid  for  the  job.  Opinions  differ  about 
whether  it  is  better  to  state  the 
available  fee  in  the  RFP  or  not.  Saying 
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Crispin  Raymond  is  a management  consultant  based  in  England.  His  book  on  theatre 
management,  titled  Essential  Theatre,  will  be  published  next  spring.  He  can  be  reached  at 

crispin.raymond@virgin.net. 
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that  $x  is  available  means  that  only 
those  prepared  to  do  the  job  for  that 
much  will  respond  and  time  will  not 
be  wasted;  however,  it  is  also  likely  to 
mean  that  $x  is  what  the  job  will  cost. 
As  with  staff  recruitment,  offering  a 
fee  range  subject  to  negotiation  can 
be  a sensible  compromise. 

The  third  difference  is  that  while 
the  person  at  a job  interview  is  always 
the  person  being  considered  for  the 
job,  this  is  not  necessarily  so  when 
interviewing  consultants.  The  larger 
the  consultancy,  the  more  likely  that 
the  interviewee  will  be  there  to  sell 
the  practice  rather  than  actually  to 
carry  out  the  work.  What  you  see, 
may  not  be  what  you  get.  Arts  clients 
should  insist  on  interviewing  those 
who  will  actually  do  the  work,  make 
sure  that  they  have  confidence  in 


Managers , and  funders 
too,  need  to  know  when  to 
use,  where  to  find,  how  to 
recruit  and  how  to  get  the 
most  from  them. 


them  - and  make  sure  that  they  share 
similar  attitudes  to  the  arts. 

Finally,  when  recruiting  consult- 
ants, arts  managers  need  to  recognize 
that  they  may  not  be  in  a buyer’s 
market.  Expecting  experienced  arts 
consultants  to  respond  to  a RFP 
within  a week,  start  work  within  two 
weeks  and  do  the  job  for  peanuts  is  as 
unrealistic  as  trying  to  hire  an  experi- 
enced marketing  manager  in  a tight 
time-frame  on  an  indifferent  salary. 

Making  the  Most  of  the 
Consultant 

Once  consultants  are  recruited, 
how  can  the  value  of  their  work  be 
maximized?  Experienced  consultants 
will  get  on  with  the  job  and  ask  the 
client  for  the  help  they  need  to  do  it, 
particularly  opportunities  to  discuss 
issues  with  key  staff.  From  the  client's 


perspective,  it  is  wise  to  agree  on 
times  when  progress  is  fed  back  and 
to  hear  the  consultant’s  conclusions 
before  they  are  finally  committed  to 
paper.  Clients  should  never  be  afraid 
to  tell  consultants  if  their  work  has 
not  answered  the  RFP. 

How  Much  Are 
Consultants  Worth? 

One  final  point  about  the  sensitive 
issue  of  fees.  Consultants’  daily  charge 
rates,  if  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
days  in  the  year,  produce  figures 


which  make  most  arts  managers  drool. 
While  this  is  not  a fair  comparison  - 
consultants’  fees  must  allow  for 
insurance,  overheads,  holidays, 
sickness,  pensions  and  the  uncertainty 
of  employment  - consultants  can  still 
seem  expensive.  For  the  arts  manager, 
therefore,  the  acid  test  is  the  value  to 
the  organization  of  a quality  piece  of 
work.  It  is  well  worth  thinking 
carefully  about  what  that  value  really 
is  before  setting  out  to  hire  a consult- 
ant and  deciding  how  much  to  pay.  HU 


Interim  Executives  & Consultants 


"Caretakers" 

Experts  who  keep  things  running  smoothly  during  those 
challenging  senior  staff  transition  times  — the  show  must  go  on! 

"Auditioners" 

Prospective  employees  who  you  can  "test  drive"  — 
make  sure  it's  the  right  fit  without  all  the  legal  hassles. 

"Guest  Artists" 

Consultants  for  those  "extra"  projects 
crucial  to  your  success  — strategic  planning,  feasibility  studies, 
planned  giving  and  more! 


Call  us  Toll  Free  for  a 
confidential  chat! 

1-888-234-4236 

www.artsconsulting.com 


Creative  Solutions  for 
Creative  People 
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New  Heights 

Continued  from  page  1 

As  the  NEA  ArtsREACH  guidelines 
explain,  these  grants  are  to  be  used 
for  “1)  cultural  planning , ranging 
from  very  direct  to  complex  plans, 
and/or  more  elementary  ‘ cultural 
assessment,  ’which  may  lead  to 
production  of  an  inventory  or  survey 
of  resources;  and  2)  for  those  commu- 
nities which  may  have  already 
completed  a cultural  plan,  implemen- 
tation of  a project  related  to  the 
plan.”  Thus  with  projects  ranging 
from  restoring  the  historic  Opelika, 
Alabama  Depot  as  a new  arts  associa- 
tion center  to  a partnership  in 
Wyoming  among  the  Greater  Chey- 
enne Cultural  Arts  Coalition,  the 
Cheyenne  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Laramie  County  which  will  develop  a 
region-wide  cultural  plan,  the  NEA’s 
ArtsREACH  program  is  greasing  the 
wheels  of  collaboration  and  helping 
arts  programs  across  the  United 
States  accelerate  into  the  21st 
century.  HD 

For  more  information  on  applications 
for  the  NEA's  ArtsREACH  grants,  call 
(202)  682-5700  or  visit  their  website 
at  http://arts.endow.gov 
Application  must  be  postmarked  by 
April  26,  1999.  Earliest  announcement 
of  grant  award  or  rejection:  July  30, 
1999.  Earliest  project  beginning  date: 
September  I,  1999 

ArtsREACH  grants  are  available  to  organiza- 
tions within  the  following  20  states. 

Congratulations  to  the  more  than 
500  organizations  participating  in  the 
first  round  of  ArtsREACH  grants! 

The  84  funded  organizations  are 
listed  in  bold  type,  with  their  partners 
indented  below  them. 


STATE  GRANTAMOUNT 


Alabama 

Alabama  Conference 

ofTheatre  & Speech, Tuscaloosa  $10,000 

AlabamaWriters’  Forum, 

Montgomery $10,000 

The  Arts  Council  of  Huntsville $ I 0,000 

Huntsville  City  Schools 
Madison  City  Schools 

Design  Alabama,  Birmingham $9,000 

City  of  Slocomb 

Kentuck  Museum  Association, 

Northport  $10,000 

Arts  Council  ofTuscaloosa 
City  of  Northport 

Metropolitan  Arts  Council, 

Birmingham $8,750 

City  of  Birmingham 


Birmingham  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Operation  New  Birmingham 
Region  20/20 

Birmingham  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
35  constituent  organizations  of  Metropolitan 
Arts  Council 

Mobile  Arts  Council  $10,000 

City  of  Mobile 

Mobile  County  Public  School  System 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  Mobile 
Alabama  Center  forTraditional  Culture 
Mobile  Catholic  Diocese 
Mobile  Education  Foundation 

Opelika  Arts  Association $10,000 

City  of  Opelika  Planning  Office 
Auburn-Opelika  Convention  andVisitors  Bureau 

Space  One  Eleven,  Birmingham $ I 0,000 

Metropolitan  Gardens  Neighborhood  Association 
Sloss  Furnace  National  Historic  Landmark 
James  Rushton  Foundation 


Arkansas 

Crawford  County 

Art  Association, Van  Buren  $10,000 

Fort  Smith  Art  Center 

Southwest  Arkansas 

Arts  Council,  Hope  $ I 0,000 

City  of  Hope 

Delaware 

Friends  of  the  Capitol 

Theater,  Dover $ I 0,000 


City  of  Dover  Parks  and  Recreation 
Sewell  C.  Biggs  Museum  of  American  Art 
Main  Street  Dover 
Dover  Arts  Council 
Dover  Art  League 

Newark  Arts  Alliance,  Newark  $10,000 

City  of  Newark 
Office  of  Cultural  Affairs, 

City  ofWilmington  $10,000 

WilmingtonArts  Commission 
Arts  Leaders  Roundtable 
Urban  Environmental  Center 
Christina  CulturalArts  Center 
Opera  Delaware 
Wilmington  2000 
Sussex  CountyArts  Council, 

Georgetown $10,000 

RehobethArts  League 
Possum  Point  Players 
Second  Street  Players 
Delaware  Music  School 
El  Centuro  Cultural 
Southern  Delaware  Tourism  and 
Convention  Commission 
Idaho 

Boise  City  Arts  Commission  $5,000 

Ballet  Idaho 

Boise  State  University 

Boise  Public  Schools 

Very  Special  Arts  Idaho 

Idaho  Commission  on  the  Arts 

MicronTechnology,  Inc. 

Indiana 

Arts  Council  of  Indianapolis $ 1 0,000 

Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Indianapolis  Convention  andVisitorsAssociation 
City  of  Indianapolis 
Indianapolis  Downtown 

Arts  Council  of 

Southwestern  Indiana,  Evansville $ 1 0,000 

Ogden  Entertainment 

EvansvilleVanderburgh  School  Corporation 
Evansville  Philharmonic  Orchestra 


Arts  United  of  Greater 

Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne $9,225 

Foelinger  Foundation 
Member  organizations  of 
Arts  United  of  Greater  Fort  Wayne 


Indiana  Repertory  Theatre, 

Indianapolis $10,000 

Arts  United  of  Greater  Fort  Wayne 
Department  ofTheater,  University  of  Evansville 

Writers’  Center  of  Indianapolis $8,234 


The  Mary  Anderson  Center  for  the  Arts 
Arts  United  of  Greater  Fort  Wayne 


Iowa 

Community  Drama 

Association  of  Des  Moines $ I 0,000 

lowaArts  Council 

Bureau  of  Refugee  Services 

Society  ofThaidam-American  Friendship 

Des  Moines  Art  District  $10,000 


City  of  Des  Moines 
Metro  Arts  Alliance 
Very  Special  Arts  Iowa 
Downtown  Partnership 
Court  Avenue  Association 
lowaArts  Council 
Henry  A. Wallace 

Birthplace  Foundation,  Greenfield  $8,983 

Main  Street  Greenfield 
Greenfield  School  District 
E.E. Warren  Opera  House 
Restoration  Committee 
Greenfield  United  Methodist  Church 
Iowa  Assembly 

of  Local  Arts  Agencies,  Oakland $1  0,000 

lowaArts  Council 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
U S.  Department  of 
Agriculture/Rural  Development 

Legion  Arts,  Cedar  Rapids  $10,000 

City  of  Cedar  Rapids 

Wellington  Heights  NeighborhoodAssociation 
Mid-America  Housing  Partnership 

Kansas 

Cowley  County 

Community  College,  Arkansas  City $9,220 

Southwestern  College 
Arkansas  City  Arts  Council 
WinfieldArts  and  Humanities 
Arkansas  City  Convention  andVisitors  Bureau 
Arkansas  City  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Winfield  Convention  andVisitors  Bureau 
Pelanthe  Cultural  Resource  Center  (formerly 


the  Indian  Center  of  Lawrence) $8,225 

KanArts 

Lawrence  Indian  Education  Programs 
Haskell  Foundation 

Lawrence  Arts  Center,  Lawrence $ I 0,000 

Lawrence  CommunityTheatre 


LawrenceVisitors  and  Convention  Bureau 
The  Lied  Center  of  Kansas 
Museum  ofAnthropology 
Spencer  Museum  of  Art 

Lucas  Arts  and  Humanities 

Council,  Lucas $10,000 

KansasArts  Commission 
Garden  of  Eden 

Newton  Mid-Kansas  Symphony  Orchestra 
Association,  North  Newton $6,335 

Newton  Fine  Arts  Association 
Tri-County  Foundation 
NewtonTourism  and  Convention  Bureau 

Mississippi 

ArtsAlliance 

of  Jackson  & Hinds  County,  Jackson  ...  $10,000 

Task  force  of  civic  leaders,  county,  city,  and  state 
representatives,  private  sector  volunteers, 
educators,  and  cultural  providers 

Mississippi  Cultural 

Crossroads,  Port  Gibson $8,970 

Port  Gibson  Main  Street,  Inc. 

Alcorn  State  University, 

Communications  Program 

Yoknapatawpha  Arts  Council,  Oxford  $ I 0,000 

TaylorArts 

OxfordTourism  Council 

University  of  Mississippi  Art.Theater  and  Music 
Departments 
Theatre  Oxford 
OxTales  Community  Arts 
Oxford  DevelopmentAssociation 
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Montana 

Montana  Arts,  Bozeman $6,250 

City  of  Bozeman 

Museum  of  the  Rockies/Montana  State  University 
Downtown  BozemanAssociation 
TurnerYouth  Development 
Bozeman  School  District 

Montana  Dance  Arts 

Association,  Bozeman  $5,000 

Dancers,  dance  teachers,  and  choreographers 
from  throughout  Montana 

Montana  IndianArt 

& Culture  Association,  Bozeman  $ I 0,000 

Members  of  various  tribes,  including  Lorrain  Big 
Crain,  Leonda  Fast  Buffalo  Horse,  Sidel 
Standing  Elk,  William  Big  Day.  Al  Chandler 
Gros  Ventre,  David  Dragon  Fly  and  Red  Star 
Pierce. 

Performing  Arts  League,  Choteau  $3,000 

OldTrail  Museum 
Teton  Development  Corporation 
BestWestern  Stage  Stop  Inn 
The  FoothillsWoman 
RoxyTheater 
Choteau  Public  Library 
Choteau  Public  Schools 
Teton  Medical  Center 

TobaccoValley  Improvement 

Association,  Board  of  Art,  Eureka $8,000 

Sunburst  Community  Services  Foundation 
Eureka  Public  Schools 
Economic  Development  Council 
TobaccoValley  Families  in  Partnership 

Yellowstone  Regional 

Development  Company,  Billings  $ I 0,000 

City  of  Billings 
Alberta  BairTheater 
Billings  Symphony 
Moss  Mansion 
Parmly  Billings  Library 
Western  Heritage  Center 
Downtown  Billings  Partnership 
Montana  State  University-Billings 
WesternTechnology  Partners 
Yellowstone  County 
Nebraska 

OmahaTheater  Company,  Omaha $ 1 0,000 

NebraskaArts  Council 
United  Arts  Omaha 
ChicanoAwareness  Center 
El  Museo  Latino 

Department  of  Chicano  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 
Multicultural  Service  at  Creighton  University 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church 
Human  Community  Relations  at  Omaha 
Public  Schools 

Juan  Diego  Center  for  Women  in  Crisis 
orTransition 
Latino  Forum 
El  Mercardo  Corporation 
Omaha  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce 
West  NebraskaArts 

Center, Scottsbluff $6,915 

Valley  Voices 

Scottsbluff  Concert  Association 
Theatre  West 

Western  Nebraska  Community  College 

Nevada 

Allied  Arts  Council 

of  Southern  Nevada,  Las  Vegas $ I 0,000 

Clark  County 
City  of  Las  Vegas 

City  of  Reno $10,000 

SierraArts  Foundation 
Nevada  Opera 
Reno  Philharmonic 
Reno  SparksTheater  Coalition 
Downtown  Improvement  Association 
Truckee  Meadows  Regional  PlanningAgency 
North  Dakota 

Lake  Agassiz  Arts  Council,  Fargo $ I 0,000 

Fargo-Moorhead  CommunityTheatre 
Fargo-Moorhead  Symphony 
Fargo  Theatre 
PlainsArt  Museum 

North  Dakota  Arts  Alliance,  Minot $ I 0,000 

North  Dakota  State  University  Extension  Service 
Greater  North  Dakota  Association 
Statewide  Development  Corporation 
North  Dakota  League  of  Cities 

North  Valley  Arts  Council, 

Grand  Forks $ I 0,000 


River  Forks  Commission 
Downtown  Development  Commission 
Central  Business  District 
Historic  Preservation  Commission 

City  of  Pekin $3,000 

Dakota  Prairie  School 

FourWinds  Community  School 

Pekin  Park  Board 

Pekin  Historical  Society 

Pekin  Community  Center  Board 

Belle  Isle  Museum 

Pekin  American  Legion 

North  Dakota  Council  on  the  Arts 

North  Dakota  and  U.S.  Forest  Services 

Oklahoma 

Arts  & Humanities  Council  ofTulsa $8,000 

Indian  Nations  Council  of  Governments 

Tulsa  Public  Schools 

Higher  Education  Cultural  Roundtable 


Corporate  Roundtable  for  Arts  in  Education 

Arts  Council  of  Oklahoma  City  $ I 0,000 

AlliedArts  Foundation 

Greater  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
City  of  Oklahoma  City 

Fine  Arts  Institute  of  Edmond $ I 0,000 

City  of  Edmond 

Edmond  Board  of  Education 


EdmondArts  & Humanities  Council 
Edmond  Art  Association 
Edmond  Economic  DevelopmentAuthority 
Edmond  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Edmond  Historical  Society 
Edmond  NeighborhoodAlliance 
University  of  Central  Oklahoma 
Oklahoma  Shakespeare  in  the  Park 
Tomorrow's  Edmond  Visioning 

Rhode  Island 

AS  220,  Providence  $9,800 

Mayor’sArt  ImplementationTask  Force 
City  of  Providence  Office  of  Planning  and 
C)evelopment 

Rhode  Island  State  Council 

on  the  Arts,  Providence $ I 0,000 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education 
Rhode  Island  Alliance  for  Arts  Education 
Trinity  Repertory  Company, 

Providence $8,000 

Rhode  Island  State  Council  on  theArts 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
PerishableTheatre 
AS  220 

Providence  PerformingArts  Center 
Providence  Black  Repertory  Company 
Groudwerx  DanceTheatre 
Mayor’sArts  ImplementationTask  Force 
Rhode  Island  Convention  CenterAuthority 


Artistic  Pursuits,  Port  Royal  $10,000 

Town  of  Port  Royal 

Greater  Beaufort  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Beaufort  Country  School  District 
City  of  Beaufort 

Arts  Council  of  Beaufort  County 
NationsBank 

Arts  Council  of 

Greenwood  County,  Greenwood $7,500 

Greenwood  Museum 
Greenwood  CommunityTheatre 
Greenwood  Artists  Guild 
Greenwood  County 

Arts  Council  Marion  County,  Marion  ...  $8,000 

Marion  County  Planning  Department 
City  of  Mullins 
City  of  Marion 

Marion  County  School  District 
Marion  County  Medical  Center 

Catawba  Indian  Nation,  Rock  Hill $9,230 

York  County  Convention  andVisitors  Bureau 
Tri-County  School  Districts 
South  CarolinaArts  Commission 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  Districts 
Rock  Hill  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Winthrop  University 
Rock  Hill  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Tourism  Divisions 

South  Carolina  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Tourism  Divisions 

Cultural  Council  of  Richland  & Lexington 
Counties,  Columbia $10,000 

Columbia  Mayor's  Task  Force 
South  CarolinaArts  Commission 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Greater  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Greater  Columbia  Convention  Bureau 
River  Alliance 

Rock  HillArts  Council,  Rock  Hill  $3,875 

Rock  Hill  CommunityTheater 

Arts  Council  & Development  Corporation 

York  County  Ballet  Company 

South  Dakota 

AberdeenArea  Arts  Council, 

Aberdeen $7,500 

Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Aberdeen  Parks,  Recreation  & Forestry 
Department 

Aberdeen  Public  and  Parochial  Schools 
Aberdeen  CommunityTheatre 
Presentation  College 
Northern  State  University 

City  ofVermillion $ I 0,000 

Clay  County  Commission 
W.H.  Over  Museum 
University  of  South  Dakota  and  its 
Institute  of  American  Studies 
Vermillion  Public  Schools 
Vermillion  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Vermillion  Development  Company 

Mitchell  AreaArts  Council,  Mitchell $5,000 

Middle  Border  Museum  of  American 
Indian  & Pioneer  Life 
Mitchell  Public  Library 
ACT 

Mitchell  Historic  Preservation  Commission 
Soukup  &Thomas  International  Balloon 
&Airship  Museum 

Rapid  City  Fine  Arts  Council,  Inc., 


Rapid  City $ I 0,000 

North  Middle  School 
Boys  Club 
Wellspring,  Inc. 

South  Dakotans  for  theArts 

Short  GrassArts  Council,  Pierre  $3,000 

City  of  Pierre 

Pierre  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Sioux  Empire  Arts  Council, 

Sioux  Falls  $10,000 


Washington  Pavilion  ofArts  & Science 
Sioux  FallsArea  Foundation 
Civic  Fine  Arts  Center 
Forward  Sioux  Falls 
U.S.  Bank 

Sioux  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Spearfish  Center  of  theArts 

and  Humanities,  Spearfish  $3,500 

Black  Hills  State  University 
City  of  Spearfish 

Spearfish  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Spearfish  School  District 
Black  Hills  Passion  Play 

Tennessee 

AlliedArts  of  Greater 

Chattanooga,  Chattanooga $10,000 

Hamilton  County  Department  of  Education 
Arts  in  EducationTask  Force 
Arts  Council  of  Greater  Kingsport, 

Kingsport $10,000 

Kingsport  City  Schools 
Symphony  OrchestraAssociation 
Downtown  Kingsport  Association 
City  of  Kingsport 
Kingsport  Tomorrow 
Eastman  Chemical  Company 
Austin  Peay  State  University  for  the  Center 

for  Creative  Arts,  Clarksville  $10,000 

Mid-CumberlandArts  League 
Clarksville-Montgomery  County  Museum 
Montgomery  County  Historical  Society 
Tourism  Commission 
Clarksville-Montgomery  Economic 
Development  Council 
Montgomery  County  Planning  Commission 
City  of  Clarksville/Main  Street 
Pratt  Museum 

APSU  Business  and  Community  Solution  Center 

Johnson  City  AreaArts 

Council, Johnson  City $10,000 

Johnson  City  DevelopmentAuthority 
Public  Library 
Parks  and  Recreation 

EastTennessee  State  University  Music  Dept. 
FirstTennessee  Bank 

NortheastTennesseeTourism  Association 
Washington  County  Juvenile  Court 
Black  Ministers  Alliance  of  Johnson  City 

Continued  next  page 
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Nite  LiteTheatre, Trenton  $10,000 

WestTennessee  RegionalArts  Center 
WestTennesseeAgricultural  Center 

Utah 

Alta  Community  Enrichment, Alta $7,225 


Alta  Peruvian  Lodge 
Alta  Ski  Lifts  Co. 

Utah  Humanities  Council 

Rustler  Lodge 

Alta  Lodge 

Alta  Elementary 

Alta  Blooms 

Town  of  Alta 

Friends  ofAlta 

Alta  Planning  Commission 

UtahArts  Commission 

University  of  Utah  Development  Office 

IXR  Communications 

USDA  Forest  Service 

Harris  & Love  Advertising  Agency 

Peak  Photo 

Granite  School  District, 

Salt  Lake  City  $10,000 

Twin  Peaks  Elementary  School 
Woodstock  Elementary  School 
Bonneville  Junior  High 
Cottonwood  High  School 
UtahArts  Council 
University  of  Utah 
Repertory  DanceTheatre 

Ogden  City  Arts,  Ogden $ I 0,000 

Ogden  City  Planning  Department 
and  DesignArts  Subcommittee 
Weber  State  University,  Department 
ofVisualArts 

Park  City  Foundation  for 

Arts  & Humanities,  Park  City $8,750 

Park  City  Municipal  Corporation 

Planning  Commission  of  Summit  County 

EgyptianTheater 

KimballArts  Center 

Park  City  International  Music  Festival 

UtahArts  Council 

Park  City  Foundation  for  Arts  & Humanities 


West  Virginia 

ARTSBRIDGE, Parkersburg $7,500 

SmottTheatre 
SchraderYouth  Ballet 
Mid-OhioValley  Ballet 
Actors  Guild 
ParkersburgArts  Center 
Oil  & Gas  Museum 
Blinnerhassett  Museum 

Morgantown  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  Morgantown $4,000 

WestVirginia  University 
Citizens  Bank  of  Morgantown 

Wyoming 

Campbell  County  Public 

Land  Board,  Gillette $7,500 

CAMPLEX  Heritage  Center 
Deeply  Rooted  Productions 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
Campbell  County  Seniors  Count  Consortium 

City  of  Cheyenne $6,750 

Greater  Cheyenne  CulturalArts  Coalition 
Cheyenne  Symphony  Orchestra 
Laramie  County 
Community  Center  for  the 

Arts,  Jackson  Hole $10,000 

Jackson  Hole  Chorale 

CommunityVisual  Arts  Association 

MainstageTheater 

Dancers’Workshop 

Teton  County 

Town  of  Jackson  Hole 

Teton  County  School  District#! 


Cultural  Council  of  Jackson  Hole $5,000 

Teton  County  School  District 

Gillette-Campbell  County  Airport, 

Gillette $5,300 

Prairie  LightsArt  Guild 
Powder  River  Coal 


Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department 
Campbell  County  School  District 
Sheridan  County  YMC  A,  Sheridan $10,000 

WYO  Theater 
CivicTheater  Guild 
Tandem  Productions 
Fulmer  Public  Library 
SheridanArts  Council 
Sheridan  School  District  #2 
Sheridan  Senior  Center 


Classified  Ad 

Position  available  for  Director  of 
Education  at  the  Atlanta  Opera. 
Interestedcandidates  should  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  The  Atlanta 


Opera,  P.0.  Box  77587,  Atlanta,  GA, 
30357-0587,  Attention:  Sarah  Wikle:  fax 
number:  404-881-1711.  The  Atlanta 
Opera  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


□Yes! 


Begin  mg  subscription  right  away 
so  I don ’t  miss  a single  valuable  idea. 


□ One-year  (10  issues)  of  Arts  Reach  - 
$84  ($99  Canada  and  foreign,  U.S  funds) 

□ Two-year  (20  issues)  of  Arts  Reach  - 
$149  ($179  Canada  and  foreign,  U.S  funds)l 


□ Charge  to  my:  (circle)  AMEX  VISA  M/C  # . 
Exp. Signature  


Questions? 
Call  Arts  Reach  at 
1-800-793-3342; 
fax:  650  726-3075 


J Enclosed  is  my  check  (payable  to  ylr/s  Reach ) □ Bill  me  later 


. city_ 


phone 


Mail  to  Arts  Reach.  P.O.  Box  3393,  Half  Moon  Bay,  CA  94019.  Tax  ID#  77-031-6211 

A'/.  REACH  ♦ December  1998/January  1999  ♦ 1-650-726-4494 


Stephen  Dunn 
& Associates 

Campaign  Managers 

The  leader  in  telefund' 
raising  in  the  nonprofit  sec- 
tor seeks  dynamic  and  cre- 
ative individuals  to  spear- 
head campaigns  for  some  ot 
its  most  prestigious  arts/ 
education  clients  in  North 
America.  Successful  appli- 
cants have  strong  leader- 
ship and  organizational 
skills,  are  highly  self-moti- 
vated and  have  a record  of 
achievement. 

Our  managers  receive  the 
highest  compensation  in 
the  industry,  paid  training 
and  401  (k)  eligibility. 

Some  temporary  relocation 
may  be  required.  Arts,  man- 
agement, telefundraising  or 
telemarketing  experience  a 
must.  Send  resume  to: 

Campaign  Manager 
1 728  Abbott  Kinney  Blvd. 
Venice,  CA  90291 

or  fax  resume  to: 
310-301-9779 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ARTS  RESOURCES  INTERNATIONAL 

A Division  of  Artec  Consultants  Inc 


Meeting  the  ever-increasing  complexities  of  planning  and  designing  arts  spaces  worldwide. 

Arts  Resources  International  (ARI)  is  dedicated  to  assisting  clients  during  the  earliest  stages  of  planning 
arts  spaces  as  they  determine  the  programmatic,  technical,  and  financial  viability  of  proposed  projects. 
ARI  provides  interdisciplinary,  comprehensive  consulting  services  for  arts  facilities  planning: 

• Institutional  and  community  arts  planning 

• Arts  facility  programming  studies 

• Financial  analysis  and  forecasts 

• Funding  and  fund-raising  counsel 


Winspear  Centre  for  Music,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 
Acoustics  and  Theatre  Consi  sting:  Artec  Consijltants  Inc  • Architect:  Cohos  Evamy  Partners 

ARTEC  CONSULTANTS  INC 

Feasibility  and  Economic  Studies  (ARI)  Theatre  Planning  Consulting  Services 

Acoustics  Consulting  Services  Sound  & Communication  Systems  Services 

The  company  maintains  its  principal  office  in  New  York  City. 

Representatives  in: 

Paris,  France  Berlin,  Germany 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  Birmingham,  England  San  Francisco,  California 


1 14  W 26  Street  New  York,  NY  10001-6812  tel:  212-242-0120  fax:  212-645-8635 

e-mail:  wb@artec-usa.com  • www.artec-usa.com 


HELPING  YOU  BUILD  A SECURE  FINANCIAL 
FUTURE  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  JOB. 
FORTUNATELY,  WE  HAVE  THE  PERFECT  RESUME. 


With  nearly  80 years  of  leadership  experience  in  our 
field,  TIAA-CREF  is  eminently  qualified  to  help 
you  build  a comfortable,  worry-free  retirement. 

Our  references  are  equally  impeccable  — today, 
nearly  two  million  of  the  best  minds  in  America  trust  us 
with  their  financial  future. 

Allow  us  to  review  our  qualifications. 

Superior  strength 

With  $200  billion  in  assets,  TIAA-CREF  is  the  world’s 
largest  retirement  organization — and  among  the  most 
solid.  T1AA  is  one  of  only  a handful  of  companies  to  have 
earned  top  ratings  tor  financial  strength,'  and  CREF  is 
one  of  Wall  Street's  largest  investors. 

Solid,  long-term  performance 

We  seek  out  long-term  opportunities  that  other  compa- 
nies, in  pursuit  of  quick  gains,  often  miss.  Though  past 
performance  can't  guarantee  future  results,  this  patient 
philosophy  has  proven  extremely  rewarding. 

Surprisingly  low  expenses 

TIAA-CREF’s  operating  costs  are  among  the  lowest  in 


the  insurance  and  mutual  fund  industries?  Therefore,  more 
of  your  money  goes  where  it  should  — towards  ensuring 
your  future. 

Easy  diversification 

We  offer  a wide  variety  of  expertly  managed  investment 
options  to  help  build  your  assets.  With  stock,  bond, 
money  market,  and  real  estate  accounts  — as  well  as  a 
guaranteed  annuity  to  choose  from  — TIAA-CREF 
makes  diversification  easy. 

Unrivaled  service 

We  believe  that  our  service  distinguishes  us  from  every 
other  retirement  company.  In  the  latest  Dalbar  Consumer 
Satisfaction  Survey,  a study  of  2,000  financial  companies, 
TIAA-CREF  was  voted  the  leading  provider  of  retire- 
ment plans. 

If  you  work  in  education,  research,  or  related  fields, 
why  not  put  TIAA-CRHIF’s  experience  to  work  for  you? 
To  find  out  more,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.tiaa-cref.org 
or  call  us  at  1 800  8-12-2776. 


Ensuring  the  future 
for  those  who  shape  it. 


A + + (Superior),  A M.  Best  Co.;  AAA,  Dull  & Phelps;  Aaa,  Moody’s  Investor  Services:  AAA,  Standard  and  Poor’s  lor  stability,  sound  investments,  claims-paying  ability,  and  overall  financial  strength. 

These  ratings  ol  TIAA  as  an  insurance  company  do  not  apply  to  CREF  or  the  TIAA  Real  Estate  Account.  ShwtKmt  c1’ Poor.'  huumvhY  Riiting d/t<f/y/.',  1997 ; Lipper  Analytical  Semces.  Inc..  h/>fH‘r-/)nri  for.<  Aiuilyluiil /Kihi.  199, 
(Quarterly).  For  more  complete  inlormation,  including  charges  and  expenses,  call  1 800  842-27.Lv  extension  5509,  lor  CREI*  and  TIAA  Real  Estate  prospectuses.  Read  them  carefully  before you  invest  or  send  money. 


tX 


TIAA-CREF  Individual  and  Institutional  Services,  Inc. 


CREF  certificates  and  the  interests  in  the  TIAA  Real  Estate  Account. 


y\ 


